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Art. 1.—Hadad, a Dramatic Poem. By James A. HittHovse, 
author of * Percy’s Masque,” and “ The Judgment.” New- 
York. Bliss & White. 1825. pp. 208. 


Txoveu the author of Hadad has chosen to give his work the 
more general denomination of a dramatic poem, it has all the 
incidents and characteristics of a tragedy. Itis continued through 
the proper number of acts, is written with a sufficient regard to 
dramatic unities, and is furnished with a reasonable number and 
variety of characters. It has a regular plot and catastrophe, 
and the personages are all finally disposed of according to the 
fairest rules of poetical justice. Perhaps, however, the author 
was prevented from calling # a tragedy, by supposing that the 
nature of the subject, and the introduction of supernatural agents 
into the plot, would exclude it from the stage. Letit bea dra- 
matic poem, then, since the author chooses to call it so—at all 
events, we are ready to acknowledge that it is a very good one. 

The story of this drama is founded on the rebellion of Absa- 
lom. ‘This is a very interesting event in the annals of the Jew- 
ish nation, and the actors in it were some of the most important 
personages of scripture history. How far subjects drawn from 
the sacred writings are proper for narrative or dramatic poetry, 
is a question about which there has been much discussion. _ It 
has been urged, among other objections to this use of such sub- 
jects, that it is a sort of unhallowed mingling of fiction with the 
pure truth of the sacred records, the tendency of which is to 
impair our reverence for the history of our religion, and our 
respect for the lessons which that history was intended to incul- 
cate. We must say, however, that, with all proper deference 
for these scruples, we cannot help thinking them entirely unne- 
cessary. 7 

The human personages mentioned in sacred history must be 
considered as actual human beings, subject to the common pas- 
sions and infirmities of our race, and, for the most part, to the 


ordinary influences of good and ill fortune. - It cannotsurely be 
Vor. I. 1 
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impious to suppose that what we are told of them in scripture 
is not the whole of this history. We are not forbidden to dwell 
upon what we may conceive to be their emotions, in the various 
passages of their lives which are recorded, nor to fancy the par- 
ticulars of those events which are related only in general terms, 
nor even to imagine them engaged in adventures of which no 
account has come down tous. So long as this is done in such 
a manner as to correspond with what is related of their charac- 
ters and actions in holy writ, we cannot see that any thing is 
done to offend the most delicate conscience. We cannot see 
that it has the least tendency to weaken the impression produ- 
ced upon us by the narratives of scripture; on the contrary, it 
seems to us, that by leading the mind to dwell upon them more 
intently, it will naturally deepen and confirm it. ‘This field 
ought at least to be as free to the poet as to the pulpit orator. 
Nobody thinks of passing a censure upon the latter, when, suf- 
fering his imagination to kindle, and his heart to become warm 
with his subject, he expatiates upon the fraternal affection of 
Joseph, or amplifies the filial devotion of Ruth. 

It is obvious, that the form in which the poem is cast can make 
no difference with the principle in this case. It is immaterial 
whether it be dramatic or narrative, as long as it is not made the 
subject of scenic representation; for no greater liberty is taken 
with scripture history in the one case than in the other. 

We are aware, however, that it may be further said, that the 
natural effect of these subjects upon the mind of the writer is 
not such as to ensure the free and happy exertion of his pow- 
ers. The habitual reverence with which we regard them, awes 
and represses the imagination. ‘The dread of taking improper 
liberties with his subject, and the fear of offending the scruples 
of others, act as shackles upon the invention of the writer; and, 
amidst all these influences, there is danger that he will rest in 
common-places, and that his work will be tame and spiritless. 
There is great difficulty, also, in awakening, in the mind of the 
reader, a strong interest in the characters and fortunes of the 
personages upon whom the action of the piece depends. This 
is a Consequence of the extraordinary dispensation of which 
they were the subjects. There is something in the idea of mor- 
tals taken into so intimate a relation with the Divine Being, 
which rebukes and repels earthly sympathy. These are diffi- 
culties—serious difficulties; but they are not insurmountable. 
They render the work of the poet arduous—not impossible. 
The imagination may still soar high, and the invention act vigo- 
rously, in the permitted direction; and that sympathy which we 
are slow to yield, may still be wrung from us by the truth and 
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force with which his scenes and situations aré brought home to 
our hearts. ‘The great epic of Milton was written in defiance 
of the highest degree of these difficulties, yet it is the noblest 
poem in our language; nor is his Paradise Regained unworthy 
to be the last work of so greata man. His Samson Agonistes, 
full of grand sentiments and strains of high philosophy, seems to 
owe its want of dramatic interest, not to any inherent defect in 
the subject, but to the cold model of the Grecian tragedy after 
which it was composed. Cowley appears to have discontinued 
the writing of his Davideis because it was not worth finishing ; 
but neither would it have been, had the subject been taken from 
profane history. In our time, Byron, in his dramatic poems, 
founded on subjects taken from the scriptures, has emancipated 


himself, as might be expected, even from the most salutary of 
those restraints which their sacredness imposes on the mind. 


Along with many interesting situations, and much impassioned 
sentiment, they contain no small proportion of indecency and 
blasphemy. His impiety, however, is by no means the conse- 
quence of his choice of subjects; his choice of subjects only ren- 
ders his impiety the more palpable and revolting. Moore, in his 
Loves of the Angels, is apparently too little in earnest to be 
deeply interesting ; he dallies too idly with his subject, and his 
pretty amatory language has an unnatural sound in the mouths 
of celestials. In the instance of Montgomery, however, it 
should seem that a sacred -subject has imparted, to a genius of 
no great original power, an unwonted spring and vigour, a deep- 
er pathos, and a finer play of imagination. His World before 
the Flood we think altogether the best of his larger poems. The 
Sacred Dramas of Milman are admitted to be superior to any 
thing else which he has written. ‘They certainly possess great 
tragic effect, and though composed with little skill in the dehi- 
neation of character, and overloaded with ambitious ornament, 
are yet much sought after, and read with interest and pleasure. 
It is owing, we suspect, to some other cause than the chilling 
influence of such subjects upon the powers of the writers, or 
their want of attraction over the minds of readers, that the 
Exodiad of Cumberland is forgotten, that the Conquest of Ca- 
naan reposes in the dust of the bookseller’s shelves, and that 
the Sacred Dramas of Miss Hannah More have found little 
favor in the eyes of the light age for which they were written. 
In looking over the names of those English poets who have 
made use of the materials furnished by the sacred writings, it 
will appear that, generally speaking, wherever great powers of 
mind have been brought to the work, their exertion has been 
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attended with success; and that those who have written bad 
poems, owe their failure quite as much to the want of talent as 
to the unfortunate choice of a subject. ‘Thus we have some- 
thing better than mere theory to guide us in this discussion. 
The very history of our literature proves that these materials 
may be converted to the purposes of poetry, and that although 
perhaps not the most attractive in their nature, nor the best 
adapted to the favorable exertion of ordinary talents, they are 
yet capable of being turned to good account in the hands of a 
master. 

If we look at Hadad with a view of seeing in what manner 
the author has surmounted the difficulties arising from his 
choice of a subject, we shall be apt to form a high estimate of 
his powers. Whatever constraint these difficulties may have 
put upon his invention, he has certainly contrived with great 
art to remove all appearance of embarrassment from the con- 
duct of the fable, and has constructed his plot, and sketched his 
characters, with all the felicity and apparent freedom of one 
who was dealing with a subject, which he was at liberty to 
mould into any shape that might suit his fancy. Indeed, if we 
compare this work with Percy’s Masque, his earlier dramatic 
effort, we shall perceive an essential degree of superiority in 
many of the important qualities of dramatic writing. Every 
thing about it is better calculated to command and fix the at- 
tention, the incidents are more varied and striking, and where 
there is declamation, it is at least spirited declamation. ‘The 
characters are more forcibly drawn, and more skilfully distin- 
guished, and there is a deeper infusion of passion—the soul of 
the drama. The diction, also, though preserving throughout 
the same character of manliness and vigor, which character- 
izes the former work, is yet pruned from its defects, and ren- 
dered more unaffected, flexible, and idiomatic. 

Hadad, a principal actor in the fable of this drama, is a son 
of the king of Syria, detained as an hostage at the court of 
David. At least, it is in this character that he is first intro- 
duced to us, though he afterwards turns out to be a very differ- 
ent sort of personage. He becomes the friend and bosom 
counsellor of Absalom, and,—as in every tragedy, love is of 
course an important, if not essential ingredient,—the lover 
of his daughter. He incites Absalom to rebel against his 
father, corrupts the loyalty of Mephibosheth, and endeavours 
to shake the faith of Tamar, (for such is the name of the daugh- 
ter of Absalom,) in the religion of her country. There is great 
beauty in the following dialogue, which is made to introduce 
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an insidious eulogy of Hadad upon the beautiful Syrian mytho- 
logy, and an attempt to make her doubt the goodness of the 
Being whom she worshipped : 


“The garden of ABsatom’s house on Mount Zion, near the palace, 
overlooking the city. Tamas sitting by a fountain. 


Tam. How aromatic evening grows! The flowers, 
And spicy shrubs, exhale like onycha ; 
Spikenard and henna emulate in sweets. 

Blest hour! which He, who fashioned it so fair, 
So softly glowing, so contemplative, 

Hath set, and sanctified to look on man. 

And lo! the smoke of evening sacrifice 
Ascends from out the tabernacle. Heaven 
Accept the expiation, and forgive 

This day’s offences !—Ha! the wonted strain, 
Precursor of his coming !—Whence can this— 
It seems to flow from some unearthly hand— 


Enter Hapbap. 


Had. Does beauteous T'amar view, in this clear fount, 
Herself, or heaven ? 
Tam. Nay, Hadad, tellme whence 
Those sad, mysterious sounds. 
Had. What sounds, dear Princess ? 
Tam. Surely, thou knowest; and now [ almost think 
Some spiritual creature waits on thee. 
Had. [heard no sounds, but such as evening sends . 
Up from the city to these quiet shades ; 
A blended murmur sweetly harmonizing 
With flowing fountains, feathered minstrelsy, 
And voices from the hills. 
Tam. The sounds I mean, 
Floated like mournful music round my head, 
From unseen fingers. 
Had. When? 
Tam. Now, as thou camest. 
Had. Tis but thy fancy, wrought 
To ecstacy ; or else thy grandsire’s harp 
Resounding from his tower at eventide. 
I’ve lingered to enjcy its solemn tones, 
Till the broad moon, that rose o’er Olivet, 
Stood listening in the zenith; yea, have deemed 
Viols and heavenly voices answered him. 
Tam. But these— 
Had. Were we in Syria, I might say 
’ The Naiad of the fount, or some sweet Nymph, 
The goddess of these shades, rejoiced in thee, 
And gave thee salutations; but I fear 
Judah would call me infidel to Moses. 
Tam. How like my fancy! When these strains precede 
Thy steps, as oft they do, I love to think 
Some gentle being who delights in us 
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Is hovering near, and warns me of thy coming ; 
But they are dirge-like. 

Had. Youthful fantasy, 
Attuned to sadness, makes them seem so, lady. 
So evening’s charming voices, welcomed ever, 
As signs of rest and peace ;—the watchman’s call, 
The closing gates, the Levite’s mellow trump 
Announcing the returning moon, the pipe 
Of swains, the bleat, the bark, the housing-bell, 
Send melancholy toa drooping soul. 

Tam. But how delicious are the pensive dreams 
That steal upon the fancy at their call! 

Had. Delicious to behold the world at rest. 
Meek labour wipes his brow, and intermits 
The curse, to clasp the younglings of his cot; 
Herdsmen, and shepherds, fold their flocks—and hark! 
What merry strains they send from Olivet! 
The jar of lifeis still; the city speaks 
In gentle murmurs ; voices chime with lutes 
Waked in the streets and gardens; loving pairs 
Eye the red west in one another’s arms ; 
And nature, breathing dew and fragrance, yields 
A glimpse of happiness, which He, who formed 
Earth and the stars, had power to make eternal.’”’—pp. 33—36. 


There is a very pretty and well imagined scene, in which 
Hadad endeavours to extract from the youthful Solomon the 
secret of his having received the royal unction to qualify him 
for being the successor of David on the throne of Israel,— 
and another of admirable splendor and pathos, in which the 
Syrian discloses his mysterious knowledge mysteriously ob- 
tained, of the nature and occupations of the spiritual beings shut 
out from heaven, who inhabit the air and the chambers of the 
earth. In the mean time, Hadad, in order to confirm Absalom 
in the design of seizing his father’s crown, contrives a meeting 
between him and Balaam-Haddon, a Chaldean soothsayer, in 
the sepulchre, which David had built to receive his own re- 
mains, and had filled with treasures and spoils of nations. 


‘Nothing but gold of Ophir, pearls, and gems 

Of priceless value. How they catch the lamp beams, 

And sparkle, as I wave it, like the stars 

Upon a fitful night of clouds. And lo! 

The marble in whose womb he means to sleep.””—p. 81. 

Balaam-Haddon performs divers incantations ; a phantom ap- 

pears and announces himself as the Genius of the Throne of 
Israel, who had built up and maintained the greatness of Da- 
vid. Absalom inquires of him in what manner he might se- 
cure his lawful birthright. The spirit answers— 


‘‘ A hostile planet, near allied to thee, 
Threatens eclipse and blood ; o’ercome but that, 
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And length of days, and glory shall be thine. 
That powerful star is Solomon’s, and rides 
Hard by the ascendant.”—p. 85. 


The principal value of this scene lies in the incident which 
follows the disappearance of the Genius. Balaam-Haddon is 
seized with a prophetic ecstacy, in which he darkly predicts 
the future kingdom of the Messiah. The idea is happily taken 
from the sublime, but unwilling benediction pronounced by Ba- 
laam, the son of Beor, upon the tribes of Israel. As the in- 
spiration passes off, the soothsayer falls into a trance, 
and the artful Hadad takes this opportunity to persuade Absa- 
lom that the prophecy, to which he has just listened, relates to 
the extent and glory of his own reign. Next, we have the 
meeting of the conspirators, which is given with great liveliness 
and spirit. The arrangements for the insurrection are made, 
and Absalom departs for Hebron, on the pretence of offering a 
sacrifice, but in reality to take the command of an army of 
rebels mustered there. In the last scene of the third act, 
Tamar, from the roof of her father’s palace, hears the cry and 
rush of multitudes, and »eholds the confusion of the city, when 
Absalom is proclaimed king in Jerusalem, and his father is 
compelled to seek safety in flight. She leaves the house of 
her father, and takes refuge in the tabernacle. The search 
made after her, at midnight, by Hadad and Absalom, gives the 
author an opportunity of setting before us a striking picture of 
the licentious and tumultuous riot and violence of a city, that 
had just changed masters. At last the place of her retreat is 
discovered; Hadad, attended by several of Absalom’s guards, 
goes to the tabernacle, and while the guards enter to require 
that she attend her father, Hadad, watched at a distance by 
Maugrabin, one of his creatures, remains intently looking 
through the vail, when the following scene ensues : 

“ Had. Lo! lo!—the bloody shrine of sacrifice,— 
The cherub-tissued curtains,—the seven branches, 
Revealing through the censer’s smothering fume 
The dim magnificence ! Each implement 
As he prescribed. These must be symbols, types 
Of things hereafter. 

Maug. (muttering to himself.) Tempt him, if thou wilt— 
Pry in his secrets till devouring fire 
Break out upon thee—Yea, within the snuff 


Of that detested incense !—How the wreaths 
Begin to curl about him !—I’ll not risk 
Annihilation. (Ezit.) 

Had. Wherefore should I tremble ?>— 
Mortals have gazed unblinded—Moses saw 
The lightning of his glory pass——~-But I— 
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How could I front the terrible array 
If yonder vail should part One flash might end me !—— 
What holds them parleying ? This abhorred smoke 
Is worse than Stygian—every breath I draw 
Is mortal agony.—Leave her I will not 
In custody of those arch hypocrites—— 
_ [Re-enter Guards, with Tamar. | 

Mean ye to stay eternity ? 

First Guard. We stayed not. 

Had. Peace! 

Second Guard. (aside to his comrade.) 
Look how convulsed and pale he is ; 
And see, his breast is bloody.”—pp. 148, 149. 

Absalom is restrained by the advice of Hushai, one of his 
counsellors, but friendly to the interests of David, from imme- 
diately pursuing the latter, by which means he has an opportu- 
nity of strengthening his ranks, and preparing for battle. The 
retreat of David with his followers is represented in a masterly 
manner, and with a great variety of interesting and affecting 
circumstances. On the morning, the two armies engage near 
the wood of Ephraim. ‘Tamar, guarded by an escort of twenty 
horsemen, is placed by her father ingthe charge of Hadad, to 
whom he had promised her in marriage. With the exception 
of one or two passages, which seem a little overwrought, the 
description of the battle is given with infinite spirit, and the 
reader is made acquainted with its particulars as they occur by 
a very ingenious and happy method. Hadad and ‘Tamar take 
shelter in the tent of an Ishmaelite family, who had come to 
gather spices in the forest of Ephraim, and the Ishmaelites, as 
they drop in, one by one, with the bloody spoils of the combat, 
bring intelligence of its progress. At length the troops of Ab- 
salom are routed, and himself slain. Hadad contrives to disen- 
gage himself from the horsemen, and with ‘Tamar, under the 
pretence of providing for her safety, penetrates farther into the 
solitary forest. In the last scene of the drama, the author seems 
to have put forth all his strength, and we recollect few passages 
of dramatic poetry, written since the time of Shakspeare, with 
which this part of the work will not bear an advantageous com- 
parison. 
© 2 sequestered place in the wood, surrounded with thick dark trees: a 

fountain, near a cave: Enter Hapap and Tamar. 
T'am. But why dismount here ?>—night approaches, Hadad :-— 
See, the slant sunbeams gild but the tall tree-tops, 
And evening sables all below. The wood 
Grows drear and dismal: let’s escape from it. 


Had. But we must wait the guard.—Come, sit with me 
Beside this mossy fountain: All is still here :— 
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List the sweet birds nestling among the boughs ; 
All else soft silence: tumult comes not here. 
Sit by this crystal spring awhile. 
Tam. No, no, 
I will not sit; we must not linger here. 
My father bade us haste: we disobey, 
And risk his anget.—Keep thy hands from me. 

Had. But whither shall we flv ? 

Tam. Where he commanded. 

Had. To vassal Geshui!—Who can there protect us ? 
Or in Damascus’ tributary walls ? 
Hear me, sweet Princess, bright star of my being, 
Fly, fly with me beyond this wretched scene 
Of civil strife, and never-ending discord, 

To realms of quietness, where we may dwell - 
In lasting peace.”—pp. 187, 188. 





After vainly exhausting every argument which his ingenuity 
can supply, to persuade her to fly with him from the confines of 
Israel, and dwell with him in peace and happiness in a distant 
country, he addresses her with loftier and more thrilling rea- 


sons. 


“ Nay, hold! for thou must listen. And, if deaf 
To love, I can speak that will touch thy ear 
To fearful ecstacy. 

[Tamar startled : he proceeds in an agitated manner. | 

—Confide in me, 

And turn thy back on this curs’d land for ever, 
And I'll convey thee to a Paradise, 
Where thou shalt reign the worshipped Queen of realms 
Towhich this Canaan is a darksome span. 
Beings shall serve thee brighter than thy dreams: 
The Elements shall stoop to thee ; the Sea 
Disclose her wonders, and receive thy feet 
Into her*pearly chambers; radiant clouds 
Shall be thy chariot ; thou shalt roam the skies :— 
To satisfy thy noble thirst of knowledge, 
Ages, forgotten ages shall cast up 
Their hoarded treasures, ere the mighty flood 
Covered the mountains, ere this rolling Earth 
Stood in her station :—T hou shalt know the Stars, 
The Houses of Eternity, their names, 
Their courses, destiny ;—all secrets high. 

Tam. Talk not so madly, Hadad. _ 

Had. (vehemently.) Speak——answer-—— 
Wilt thou be mine if mistress of them all ? 

Tam. I know not what I fear when I say, No. 
Thou wouldst not wrong me in'this lonely wood, 
Confided to thee as a sacred trust— 

Alas! and yet thy passion-troubled mien 
Appals me. 


Vor. I. 9 
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Had. (haughtily.) Ha? perhaps thou doubt’st my power ? 
Whom dost thou think me? 
Tam. Able to achieve 
What human strength and genius— 
Had. (with scorn.) Human strength ! 
Tam. What horrid thought of pride curls thy pale lip, 
And ruffles all thy form ?>——O, look not thus— 
Thy eyes are terrible—Protect me, Heaven !— 
How, how have I offended ? 
Had. Still, thou deem’st me 
Hadad—the man—the worm—the ’heritor 
Of a poor vanquished tributary king! 
Then know me— 
Tam. (terrified.) Heavens! O, heavens! 
Had. This form was Hadad’s— 
But I—the Spirit—I—the Power who speak 
Through these clay lips—am from the Heaven of Heavens, 
The peer of Angels.”—pp. 191. 198. 


He then informs her that, while yet an invisible spirit, he 
had seen her, and had become enamoured of her early beauty, 
long before her acquaintance with him whose form he now 
wears. He relates his sufferings from the miseries of jealousy 
when “ that curst Syrian, fresher than Adonis,” became her com- 
panion and jover, and tells her that one day finding Hadad new- 
ly slain by robbers in a solitary spot, he dared the dreadful 
consequences denounced against such an act, and entered into 
and animated his body. ‘To convince her of the truth of his 
narrative, he shows her the wounds yet fresh on his breast. 


“ Had. Immedicable wounds that thrill and throb 
Hourly, as with the mortal steel, and gush 
Fresh blood, when stronger passions shake my frame ; 
No art can heal them and no balm assuage.”—p. 196. 


oe a a | 








He then scoops a handful of water from the fountain beside j 
him, and offers to sprinkle it upon her, and make her bloom 4 
and live for ages. She recoils from his approach, abjures his : 
accursed love, and makes her appeal to heaven. 


“ Had. No more—we'll argue after—Thou, at least, 
Shalt never bear the Incarnate Foe we fear !”—p. 199. 


He then drags her shrieking inte the cavern. A party of 
Cherethites, the followers of David, appear, and the catastro- 
phe is thus described by one of them, who had ventured into the 
cavern, and now rushes out pale and trembling. His compa- 
nions inquire of him the cause of his affright, and what he had 
seen : 


“ Cherethite. One like the Cherubim, 
Dreadfully glistering, wing’d, and dazzling bright 
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As lightning, whose fierce-bickering eyeballs shot 
Sparkles like arrows, filling all the cave 

With red effulgence,—smiting with grasp’d beams 

A howling, withering, ghast, demoniac shape, 
Crouched like a venomous reptile,—trage and fear 
Gleaming in his fell eyes,—who cursed, and gnash’d, 
And yelled, till death’s last livid agony.”—pp. 200, 201. 


The blasted body of Hadad is dragged from the cave, an ob- 
ject of terror and loathing, and Tamar is restored to her friends 
in Jerusalem. 

The character of Tamar is finely and delicately drawn. A 
good deal of talent is also shown in the sketches we have of the 
earless, fiery, and sanguinary Joab, of the frank and humane 
Ittai, of the mild and benevolent David, and the ambitious and 
impetuous Absalom. Hadad, likewise, as it seems to us, is a 
fortunate conception, and the author has managed it with ex- 
ceeding art. He has contrived to interest us in his fortunes, 
before we are suffered to know that he is a fallen spirit inhabit- 
ing ahuman body. His youth, his eloquence, his sensibility to 
natural beauty, his passion for Tamar, his melancholy, and his 
tears, for the poet even gives him tears, all conspire to enlist 
our sympathy in his favour. There is, throughout, something 
mysterious in his demeanour and language, in the extent of his 
knowledge, and the efficiency of his agency, and he frequently 
drops dark allusions to his real character, and seems more than 
once on the point of revealing it to Tamar. ll these circum- 
stances prepare the mind for the disclosure which he finally 
makes, so that although it surprises and agitates, it does not 
shock us. Even after this disclosure, our principal feeling to- 
wards him is that of compassion, and itis not till just before the 
conclusion, when all the demon breaks out through his disgui- 
ses, that we are made thoroughly to detest him. We are also 
greatly mistaken, if there is not, in-the idea of a fiend taking the 
place of a human soul, and animating a human body, something 
more palpably appalling, something of more substantial terror, 
than in the common machinery of mere bodiless phantoms and 
spectres. It is an idea which our minds, accustomed as they 
are to speculate on the union of the soul and body, admit with- 
out difficulty. It confers on the object of our apprehensions a 
certain fearful connexion and kindred with our race, making it 
to walk and dwell among us, in appearance one of ourselves, 
yet most fearfully distinguished from us by malignity, and know- 

7 and power. 
na subject respecting which opinions and tastes vary so 
much, as on the propriety of the introduction of supernatural 
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machinery into works of fiction, it would be arrogance in us to 
retend to lay down any precise rules. Indeed, the capacity of 
ston interested by things of this nature, depends so much upon 
constitution and temperament, and is so variously modified by 
accident and education, that all principles nage, the sub- 
ject must be extremely general and indefinite. ‘That author, 
however, may be pronounced happy in the use of supernatural 
machinery, who succeeds in exciting by it an interest in the 
minds of the majority of readers. ‘The most effectual way of 
doing this, is to have recourse to notions which make a part of 
the popular and general belief. Now it seems to us that the 
conception of Hadad is not too far removed from that belief, to 
be willingly entertained by the mind. The common doctrine 
attributes to evil spirits an influence upon the minds of men, 
and it is not stepping very far out of the shadowy and uncertain 
boundaries of that doctrine, to allow them power over matter. 
We shall then have no difficulty in conceiving that a fallen spi- 
rit may enter and bear about limbs abandoned of human life. 

We think, however, that the author has given Hadad too 
large a retinue. We could allow him the “ dromedary fiend,” 
as it is only once mentioned by Obil, one of the king’s grooms, 
but the crook-back Maagrabin, a vulgar subordinate devil, 
lodged, as it appears, like Hadad in a human body, and withal 
a most unsightly one, is a gratuitous and unnecessary addition. 
The same thing may be said of the phantom raised by Balaam- 
Haddon in the sepulchre of David. We could wish that all the 
supernatural agency of the piece were concentrated in Hadad; 
we are convinced that this would greatly increase the effect 
which his character, and the part he takes in the action, are fit- 
ted to produce. At present, the terrific interest inspired by 
these is in some degree weakened by being divided among a 
number of agents. 

The work before us has been written with no small degree of 
care. Itisa work which will bear more than one reading, and 
is constructed of materials that will endure. It is delightful to 
take up a native production, and among so many things worthy 
of praise, to find so few opportunities to censure. This is not 
a book in which a few striking and powerful passages appear 
amidst a waste of surrounding feebleness, like green oases in an 
African desert. Here are no unfinished characters, no gaps 


_ nor obscurities in the plot, nor puerilities of language or of sen- 


timent. Every page bears the marks of unusual talent strenu- 
ously and successfully exerted. Into almost every work of taste, 
there will unavoidably creep, in the course of the composition. 
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extravagances, weaknesses, and inconsistencies, and. imperfect 
or languid passages will be produced in moments of hurry and 
lassitude. ‘These our author has resolutely blotted out, and 
has come before the public with a present worthy of himself and 
of theni—with the fruits of his strength, and his skill, and his 
happiest inspirations. 





Art. I].—-Report of the Secretary of War, of a Plan for the re- 
duction of the Armyof the United States. December 12, 1820. 
Washington: Printed by Gales and Seaton. 


Before we proceed to the consideration of Mr. Calhoun’s 
plan of organizing the Peace Establishment of the United 
States, we propose to examine a question, which has excited 
much discussion in past times, as well as the present, and on 
which it is desirable that every citizen in the community should 
entertain correct opinions. It is not enough for the preserva- 
tion of liberty, that men should think with freedom: they must 
also be able to think justly—especially upon subjects, which 
have a serious influence upon the character as well as upon 
the interests of the particular society, of which they constitute 
a part. 

it is an opinion sanctioned by time and experience, that 
standing armies are inimical to popular liberty. This proposi- 
tion is one of those, which are true only under certain limita- 
tions, and these it will be our business to discuss. The physi- 
cal relations of our country with other nations, the nature of 
our social organization, and the intellectual condition of the 
people, give us elements of stability and exemption from public 
commotions, both external and domestic, which no other coun- 
try has ever possessed. We are emphatically, as we have often 
been denominated, “a thinking people,’ capable of strong 
and elevated resolutions, but little hable to excitement, except 
upon questions connected with our public liberty. Fortified 
as we are by our prevailing temper and character, and by the 
free institutions to which they have given existence, the sub- 
ject we are about to discuss might not have attracted our at- 
tention, but from the renewed importance, which it has receiv- 
ed from an authority high in the eyes of the nation ;* especial- 
ly, as we have ever been disposed to regard apprehensions of 
danger from the prevalence of the military spirit,in a country 
like ours, as the fruits of a prejudice, which the progress of mind 
has nearly exploded. 





* See Mr. Clay’s letter to Judge Brooke. 
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In monarchical governments, where all appointments to mili- 
tary offices are made by the prince ; where the military estab- 
lishment is subject to his exclusive authority; where the 
soldier, oftentimes a foreigner, being enlisted for hfe, becomes 
identified with him ; where the body of the soldiery, being an 
essential part of the public police, becomes confounded with 
the public authority; and where a continued habit of de- 
pendance transfers to the person of the sovereign those feel- 
ings of loyalty, which properly belong to the country, nu- 
merous mercenary forces, endued with a cultivated discipline, 
strengthen the arm of government, diminish the character and 
importance of the citizen,and render life, liberty, and property, 
less secure. But in a nation of freemen, where the represen- 
tatives of the people have a voice in all military appointments ; 
where enlistments are for a short period ; where the soldier is 
almost always a native ; where the Chief Magistracy, being re- 
versionary, presents to the army no individual endowed with 
permanent authority, or provided with any independent means 
of securing its affections ; and where the soldiery has no part 
in enforcing the execution of the laws—a small military estab 
lishment, subject to the annual enactments of the national legis- 
lature, cannot, without extraordinary powers of fancy, be deem- 
ed dangerous to the quietude and security of the state. In the 
former case, there are many reasons why the soldier should 
forget the duties of the citizen, and sink into a passive instru- 
ment of power. In the latter case, there are as many reasons 
why the soldier should be so much of a citizen as to fail in the 
principle of subordination, and carry with him to the perform- 
ance of his duties a spirit of independence hardly compatible 
with the arbitrary nature of military rule. 

In history, as in experimental philosophy, the omission of an 
operating cause in the examination of a result, necessarily 


vitiates the inference which is drawn from the examination. 


In experimental philosophy, whenever a practical application 
of principles is attempted, if all the necessary powers be not 
present at the experiment, the result will be different from that 
which is expected or has been foretold. So in history, if, in 
tracing events back to their origin, every thing which concerns 
the social institutions, habits, character, and geographical rela- 
tions of a people, be not contained in the estimate, the conclu- 
sion, being illegitimately drawn, cannot safely be assumed as a 
guide in the subsequent transactions of society. Inaccuracies 
are the more likely to occur in historical conclusions, because 
causes remote in their rise, and silent in their operation, often 
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have as certain an agency in the production of a result, as those 
more immediately present and obvious,* and because there is 
no common unerring standard, to which these conclusions may 
be brought for a test, like experimental proof in mechanical 
analysis. Itis, therefore, safer for every man to draw his own 
conclusions from the study of events, than to adopt implicitly 
the conclusions of those, who, like himself, are embarrassed in 
their inquiries by the common weakness of an erring reason. 
The necessity of caution in adopting the opinions of others in 
those departments of knowledge, which give a scope to specula- 
tion, becomes the more apparent, when we reflect that the best 
of modern historical compositions,t the most perfect analysis of 
legal science,{ and the political portion of one of the ablest 
treatises on moral and social obligation,§ are deeply imbued with 
prejudice and error. 

he example which has most commonly been brought to il- 
lustrate the proposition, that standing armies are inimical to the 
spirit of free institutions, is the subversion of Roman liberty. 
But it has often occurred to us, in passing over the contests of 
Pompey and Cesar, and the portion of Roman history imme- 
diately preceding them, that the change of government, which 
these rival factionists were instrumental in bringing about, is to 
be attributed, in a great degree, to causes unconnected with the 
prevalence of the military spirit. A reference to the annals of 
Rome will exhibit, before the days of the triumvirate, a total 
relaxation of public morals, the original constitution of society 
completely changed, an equal distribution of property superse- 
ded by excessive wealth and extreme poverty, a mercenary and 
effeminate servitude overspreading the face of the land, and the 
robust spirit of republicanism surviving only in a few individu- 
als, whose efforts and fate served but to illustrate the general 
depravation. So completely was the sense of moral obligation 
destroyed, that Pompey openly paid bribes in his garden to 
such of the tribes as supported the election of his friend Lu- 
cius Afranius to the Consulship ;|| and tables were publicly 
set forthin the market places, to pay the people the price of 





* In many historians we might almost fancy the law maxim—* Causa 
proxima, non remota, spectatur”—to be assumed as the rule of their 
conclusions, with regard to the influences by which the great revolutions 
of society are brought about. 

+ Hume’s History of England. 

{ Blackstone’s Commentaries. 

§ Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy. 

| Plutarch’s Life of Cato the younger. 
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their votes.* So unequal was the distribution of wealth, and 
so great the dependance of the populace on men of power, that, 
besides laws for a division of lands and the relief of indigent 
debtors, Cato induced the Senate, with a view to check the 
growing influence of Cesar, to distribute an amount of bread 
corn among the people, which added five millions five hundred 
thousand drachmas to the annual burthens of the state.} A na- 
tion enervated by the ascendency of every species of vice and 
disorder, needs not the agency of a disciplined soldiery to com- 
plete its subjugation. If Rome had not possessed a single sol- 
dier, her fate would have been the same. The body politic 
had become too corrupt and disorderly for freedom, and in the 
last struggles of liberty, intrigue and faction bore as powerful 
asway as thearm of force. Cesar, after the defeat of his rival, 
relied upon the arts of a politician for the security of his do- 
minion. Augustus, if the Roman historian may be credited, 
was indebted to political management, and not to the sword, 
for the acquisition of his power.—‘ Ubi militem donis, popu- 
lum annona, cunctos dulcedine otii pellexit, insurgere paullatim, 
munia senatus, magistratuum, legum in se trahere, nullo adver- 
sante.’’} 

The same historian, in commencing his view of the empire 
after a short interval from the downfall of the Republic, com- 
presses into the following detail the character of the events he 
is about to describe, exhibiting a maturity of vice, which could 
have been nothing less than the fruit of ages of degeneracy :— 
‘¢ Et urbs incendiis vastata, consumptis antiquissimis delubris, 
ipso capitolio civium manibus incenso; pollute ceremonie: 
magna adulteria: plenum exsiliis mare: infecti cadibus sco- 
puli: atrocius in urbe sevitum. Nobilitas, opes, omissi gesti- 
que honores pro crimine.”’ “ Odio et terrore, corrupti in domi- 
nos servi, in patronos liberti : et quibus deerat inimicus, per ami- 
cos oppressi.’’§ | 

We assent most freely to the proposition that standing ar- 
mies are to be deprecated, but we are compelled by an exami- 
nation of the course of society, to regard them as the conse- 
quence rather than the cause of a corrupt state of the body 





* Plutarch’s Life of Julius Cesar. 
+ Ditto. 


tT ac. Annal. lib. I. s. 2 


~—we 


§ Hist. lib. I. s. 2.—'The disorder last enumerated—domestic treach- 
ery—is incident to the very last stage of social depravity. In Rome it was 
not effectually suppressed until the timeof Tragan. See Pliny’s pane- 
gyrics. 42. “ Reddita est amicis fides, liberis pietas, obsequium servis.” 
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politic. Large armies spring into life when faction and intrigue 


have dissolved the necessary coherence of society, when the 
love of gain has superseded the love of honor, and when a peo- 
ple have become animated by views of conquest. When these 
vices ‘have seized upon the character of a people, the aid of a 
mercenary soldiery is scarcely necessary to insure the success of 
any resolute and enterprising aspirant after power. 

But those who seek to sustain the proposition, that standing 
armies are dangerous to liberty, must not go back to the days 
of the Roman republic for examples. Precedents, drawn 
from an age of mental darkness, are inapplicable to an age of 
light and cultivation. Before the invention of the press, every 
question of power was brought to the standard of brute force: 
in the present age, every question of this sort is brought to the 
standard of public opinion. ‘Throughout the former division of 
time, every public operation was principally determined by 
physical force; every public operation now, is principally de- 
termined by moral force. In ancient times, an army employed 
in the subversion of a government, had to encounter men with- 
out any common principle of interest to give them union and 
concert, unconscious of political rights, and accustomed to bow | 
implicitly to the powers above them. In modern times, an army 
so employed would have to encounter men united by the spirit 
of freedom, animated by the love of independence, conscious 
of sacred rights, and accustomed to share, directly or indirectly, 
in the operations of government. Thus, in the French revo- 
luiion, the guards of Louis XVI., who remained faithful to his 
cause, were overwhelmed by the torrent of popular strength. 
At the erection cf the royal standard for the commencement of 
the civil war in England, in 1642, the national forces, both land 
and naval, with few exceptions, abandoned the cause of the 
sovereign, and embraced the popular side of the controversy. 
In the recent revolutions of Spain and Naples, the military 
forces were the first to move in favor of the great cause of po- 
litical freedom ; and both these countries were free, until they 
sunk under the preponderance of an external force. These 
examples are merely adduced to show, that a new principle has 
been introduced into the operations of society, which renders 
in a great measure inapplicable all inferences drawn from the 
political revolutions of antiquity. 

We are led by a review of the considerations which we have 
presented, to the belief, that a military establishment in this 
country, so long as its existing relations to the government and 


the people are unchanged, cannot become dangerous to our 
Vor. I. 
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free institutions. It might, no doubt, be enlarged to a size 
which would make it extremely burdensome to the national 
finances, and which would greatly impair the general pros- 
perity, by withdrawing from the productive branches of indus- 
try an unnecessary number of laborers; but these are the 
most serious evils, which we should apprehend from an inordi- 
nate increase of the army. ‘Taking these premises for granted, 
the standard to which the dimensions of the army should be 
brought, would not be derived from any apprehensions of its 
hostility to the great doctrine of popular freedom, but from an 
estimate of the public necessities. To prove that this stand- 
ard is not improperly assumed, it is only necessary to suppose 
the United States placed in the midst of warlike nations, like 
those of Europe. In such a case, our military preparations 
would immediately be augmented, without reference to the 
conflicting spirit of military establishments and free govern- 
men‘, to correspond with the dangers to which we should be 
exposed. Happily, our dangers from abroad are few and re- 
mote. An immense ocean separates us from the great bellige- 
rants of the world; the savages, our only constant foe, have 
been subdued by the force of our arms, and the influence of our 
intellectual light ; the colonial possessions of Europe, which 
border on us, are too feeble to require any preparation against 
them ; and with the nations of the south, which have recently 
sprung into independent existence, we shall be likely, from the 
effect of distance and congenial interests, to remain a long 
time on terms of peace. | 

_ The condition of the states of continental Europe is pre- 
cisely the reverse of ours. A number of independent societies 
occupy adjacent territories; and it is their misfortune, that the 
military preparation which one of them makes, is necessaril 
followed by a similar preparation on the part of all the others. 
The policy of Charles VII. of France, who organized the 
first standing army on the continent, after the dissolution of the 
Roman legion, introduced into the political order of European 
governments this new feature, by the force of which, every 
member of the general society is, of necessity, equipped in an 
armour adapted to that with which he is liable to be assailed. 
It is contended by many writers upon government and morals, 
that this change in the military condition of Europe is favor- 
able to the general order and happiness of civil society ;* and 





* Examen of Machiavel’s Prince, chap. 2. 
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by others, that it is also the most safe and economical mode of 
providing for the national defence.* 

But, notwithstanding all the arguments by which the favour- 
able influence of the established military system of Europe is 
sustained, we cannot but consider it, even granting it in some 
respects to be a blessing, as a blessing encumbered with con- 
ditions which almost wholly counteract its beneficial effects. 
It imposes a pecuniary burden of vexatious magnitude on the 
industrious classes of society ; it operates more directly to the 
discouragement of industry, by setting apart for the purposes 
of defence a numerous body of citizens, who would otherwise 
be employed in some productive department of labor; it ren- 
ders the spirit of society more warlike and barbarous, by a con- 
stant exhibition of military preparations; and finally, it invites to 
wars and conquest, by arming ambitious sovereigns with the 
means of executing their views of personal or national aggran- 
dizement. ‘There is, however, one redeeming consideration— 
contingent, indeed, and we hope remote: the disciplined 
armies of the South of Europe may, hereafter, present an insu- 
perable barrier to the invading hosts of Muscovy. When we 
glance at the immense possessions of this enormous empire, 
its numerous and hardy population, its vast resources, and the 
despotic character of its institutions, we cannot but apprehend 
that we see the elements of future conquest and desolation. 
And we shall deem the present military burdens of Europe of 
no account, if they shall prove, hereafter, to have been incurred, 
with the effect of checking a deluge of Vandalism, like that 
which, in ancient times, poured upon the delicious regions of 
southern Europe, and buried religion, science, and the social 
peg of ages, in one indiscriminate ruin. 

rom the views which we have taken, and the examples ad- 
duced to sustain them, we draw the inference, that the only 
standard to which our military establishment can be brought, 
with respect to numbers, is an estimate of our necessities, as de- 
rived from an examination of our relations with foreign states. 
That a consideration of the inconsistent spirit of free institutions 
and standing armies makes no part of the standard, is evident, 
from the fact that the latter would invariably be enlarged to 
meet any increase of the public necessities. The only ques- 
tions, then, to be solved, in regulating the dimensions of our mili- 
tary establishment, are, 1st. What is the minimum force neces- 
sary to provide for the security of our frontier possessions, and 





—_ 


* Paley’s Moral and Polit. Philos. book vi. chap. 12. s. 3. 
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to constitute a basis of extension for a warestablishment? and 
2d. What form of organization is best calculated to secure these 
objects? The first of these questions we shall not attempt to 
decide, especially as differences of opinion, too extraordinary 
to be readily accounted for, or easily reconciled, have prevailed 
among our distinguished national legislators. At the close of 
the late war, Mr. Mason, a senator in congress from New- 
Hampshire, advocated the reduction of the army to 3000 men. 
Mr. Mason, who is a man of uncommon intellectual endow- 
ments, enlightened by study and experience, has always been a 
distinguished member of the old federal party; and it is hardly 
necessary to add, that the system of this party has been to build 
up and invigorate all our national establishments. Mr. Mon- 
roe, the late president of the United States, was said to be in 
favor of an army of 15,000 men. Mr. Calhoun, on the floor 
of congress, voted for 10,000 men. Mr. Clay, on the contrary, 
whose voice is now raised against the evil tendency of the mili- 
tary spirit, advocated a retention of 20,000 men as a peace es- 
tablishment.* But without deciding the respective merits of 
these several estimates, we are disposed to believe that the cre- 
ation of a scientific corps of officers, sufficiently numerous to 
organize and discipline such an army as would meet the proba- 
ble exigencies of the country in case of foreign war, would dis- 
pense with the preservation, in time of peace, of all except a 
very moderate number of rank and file. Recruits are easily 
disciplined to the habits of soldiers, if they have the advantage 
of able instruction. The delay which attended the formation of 
our armies during the late war, and the disasters to which their 
inefficiency gave rise, were all owing to the want of a body of 
scientific and experienced officers. The commissioned grades, 
like the ranks, were principally filled from domestic life ; and the 
consequence was, that the officers were as inexperienced as 
their men: they had the rudiments of their education to acquire, 
at a time when it should have been perfected. 

These observations lead us to the consideration of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s plan of organization, which is, to retain a proportion of 
officers greater than that which exists in war formations, so that 
the peace establishment, by the mere addition of rank and file, 
may be enlarged at once, on the occurrence of hostilities, to a 
compass which would be adequate to the public defence. Mr. 
Calhoun’s views, as stated in the report cited at the head of this 
article, are given too much in detail to be inserted entire, but 





* “'Pempora mutantur, et nos,” &c. 
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the following extracts from different parts of the report will af- 
ford a tolerably just conception of his plan. 


“ Those qualities which essentially distinguish an army from an equal 
assemblage of untrained individuals, can only be acquired by the instruc- 
tion of experienced officers. If they, particularly the company and regi- 
mental officers, are inexperienced, the army must remain undisciplined, 
in which case the genius, and even the experience of the commander, 
will be of little avail. The great and leading objects, then, ofa military 
establishment in peace, ought to be to create and perpetuate military skill 
and experience; so that, at all times, the country may have at its com- 
mand a body of officers sufficiently numerous and well instructed in every 
branch of duty, both of the line and staff; and the organization of the 
army ought to be such as to enable the government, at the commence- 
ment of hostilities, to obtain a regular force, adequate to the emergencies 
of the country, properly organized and prepared for actual service. Itis 
thus only that we can be in the condition to meet the first shocks of hos- 
tilities with unyielding firmness; and to press on an enemy while our 
resources are yet unexhausted.” 

* No position connected with the organization of the peace establish- 
ment, is susceptible of being more rigidly proved than that the propor- 
tion of its officers to the rank and file ought to be greater than in a war 
establishment. It results immediately from a position, the truth of which 
cannot be fairly doubted, and which I have attempted to illustrate in the 
preliminary remarks, that the leading object of a regular army in time of 
peace ought to be, to enable the country to meet, with honor and safety, 
particularly at the commencement of war, the dangers incident to that 
state. ‘T'o effect this object, as far as practicable, the peace organization 
ought, as has been shown, to be such, that in passing to a state of war, 
there should be nothing either to new model or create; and that the dif- 
ference between that and the war organization ought to be simply in the 
greater magnitude of the latter.” “'The war organization, thus raised 
on the basis of the peace establishment, will bring into effective operation 
the whole of the experience and skill of the latter, which, with attention, 
would, in a short period, be communicated to the new recruits and the 
officers recently appointed, so as to constitute a well disciplined force.” 


We conceive this plan of providing for our national defence 
as less objectionable than any which we have ever known pro- 
posed; 1, because it dispenses with the greatest possible 
number of common soldiers; and, 2, because it secures the 
greatest aggregate amount of facilities for promptly creating an 
efficient force on any suddenemergency. As we have already 
observed, recruits are readily levied, and, with able instruction, 
soon acquire the regularity and discipline of an army. Officers, 
on the contrary, require a systematic education to procure the 
knowledge and experience which would qualify them to organ- 
ize an army, giveit habits of order and obedience, and conduct 
it to victory. If there is any foundation for the apprehension 
that standing armies may, prove dangerous to our hberties, the 
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plan of Mr. Calhoun gives the peace establishment the least ob- 
jectionable form, as dangers would be expected from a merce- 
nary soldiery, and not froma body of intelligent officers, cho- 
sen from among ourselves, bearing our own blood, and nurtured 
with us in the enjoyment of a common liberty. Mr. Calhoun’s 
plan dispenses, as far as possible, with the former, and relies 
principally upon the latter. When we consider that the rank 
and file of the army, being enlisted for a short period, are con- 
stantly changing, the reduction of their numbers will hardly be 
deemed to involve any sacrifice of the public interest. If they 
were enlisted, like the soldiery of most European states, for life, 
and if there were a certainty thatthey would compose a part of the 
army, on the recurrence of war, the expediency of diminishing 
their numbers might be questioned. As itis, the officers would 
be our principal reliance in creating a more enlarged establish- 
ment, and hence the propriety of retaining them in a greater 
proportion than the rank and file. 

ut the most important effect which would follow an adop- 
tion of Mr. Calhoun’s plan to its full extent, would be the ne- 
cessity of elevating the character and increasing the efficiency of 
the militia of the country. In proportion as the peace estab- 
lishment is diminished in numbers, the attention of the govern- 
ment will be directed to arming the militia, and giving it uniform 
systems of discipline and instruction; an object which has long 
been discussed, which has been advocated on the floor of Con- 
gress with great and meritorious zeal, but to which the public 
has given a degree of attention far inferior to its importance. 
On this subject, itis our intention to enlarge our view ina future 
number, a we shall be better prepared, and when we shall 
be able to present it unembarrassed by other discussions. 
At this time, we shall content ourselves with saying, that we deem 
the militia of this country, whether we regard it with a reference 
to our national character and institutions, with a view only of 
its own intrinsic efficiency and power, or as the source from 
which the materials for our regular forcesare derived in time of 
war, as a national establishment of the first importance. A 
community accustomed to the use of arms, may set at defiance 
domestic, as well as external enemies, so long as the social vir- 
tues are unimpaired. The occasions on which the militia of 
the United States has been called forth to achieve victories over 
the regular forces of Europe, are so many convincing illustra- 
tions of its importance as an arm of defence; while, at the 
same time, the many defeats it has suffered, sometimes without 
resistance, indicate the necessity of bringing it as near the per- 
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fection of a regularly disciplined force as is compatible with the 
general interest of the community. That this interest would 
be in some measure impaired by the sacrifice of time and labor, 
which necessarily accompanies a regular system of military ex- 
ercises, must be admitted; but not in any sort of proportion, 
we conceive, to the beneficial change, which such a system 
would work in the power and security of a free people. The 
facility, with which such a militia could be converted into a 
regular army, by such a body of officers as Mr. Calhoun propo- 
ses to preserve, is obvious. 

With an army of small dimensions, organized on Mr. Calhoun’s 
plan with a large proportion of officers, and a militia well armed 
and instructed in the first principles of discipline and exercise, 
according to some uniformsystem, we shouldconsider our mili- 
tary preparation complete. ‘The officers of the peace estab- 
lishment would be capable, in case of war, of disciplining, with- 
out delay, a vastly extended force, and the militia would fur- 
nish the materials for such extension. We, of course, consider 
the military academy at West Point as an indispensable 
branch of the peace establishment, and it is our intention at a 
future day to examine it in detail. There are considerations in 
its favor too numerous and weighty to be briefly stated, and we 
waive all comment on it, until we shall be able to present at 
large the arguments in favor of cherishing and perfecting it. On 
this point, however, we believe there is no difference of opinion 
in the country. 

We perceive, by a report of Major General Brown, that the 
war department has adopted a suggestion made by him, to en- 
list no Clie into the ranks of the army. In this arrange- 
ment we cordially acquiesce, because we believe our own crti- 
zens have a higher character, and are better calculated, inde- 
pendently of the national spirit which they would carry to the 
field, for our public defence. We take it to be an undeniable 
principle, that a man is formidableas a soldier in precise ratio of 
his political importance as a citizen—that, with equal numbers 
and equal discipline, success invariably follows the balance of 
freedom. Setting aside a few instances of extraordinary en- 
thusiasm in conquering armies, the results of which seem to 
have been obtained in violation of the commonly received 
relations of cause and effect, this position will be support- 
ed by any reference which can be made to the annals of socie- 
ty, at any stage of its progress. Upon the strength of this prin- 
ciple alone, we should prefer a native to a foreigner as a mem- 
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ber of the army; and we have further cause of preference in 
the consideration that his origin, his connexions, his education, 
his course of life, and his habits of thought, all tend to combine 
with his national spirit, as a part of the public defence, the more 
domestic spirit of a citizen. Between the soldier of a republic 
and the soldier of a prince, there are numerous points of dif- 
ference ; but none so important as that which springs from this 
very distinction, that one is the dependent of a free, and the 
other of anarbitrary form of government. Each participates in 
the characteristic spirit of the institution, under which he is ar- 
rayedin arms. ‘The impulses of the one are principally de- 
rived from personai considerations—those of the other, from 
the more animating and exalted sentiment of country : the one 
is fitted, by the course of his reflections, to become the passive in- 
strument of tyranny—the other is almost irresistibly impelled 
by the current of his thoughts in a popular direction. 

We have already glanced at the securities which we possess 
against the calamities of war, in our geographical position with 
regard to Europe, and our relations of interest with the coun- 
tries of our own continent. Our national character afiords a 
still higher degree of security. Among a people enjoying the 
blessings of an enlightened education, a free press, and a repre- 
sentative government, wars will never be hastily commenced, 
because the popular will, guided by a cultivated judgment, 
is invariably brought to the decision of every question of general 
interest. Arms will, therefore, not be resorted to, except in 
cases where the public mind is strongly excited by a sense of 
injustice or indignity; and as individuals are more readily rous- 
ed by encroachments on their own personal immunities than by 
those which touch the general interest of the community, there 
is danger that the public injuries of the United States wiil rather 
be endured too long, than resented too hastily. Our distance 
from the warlike nations of the world stands in striking contrast 
with the condition of European states. An immense ocean is 
to be traversed before we can be assailed; while on the conti- 
nent of Europe, a statistical boundary only is to be passed, and 
an invading power is upon the possessions of its enemy. In 
proportion as nations are disjoined by intervening seas and ter- 
ritories, the dangerous influence of conflicting principles and 
institutions is diminished ;* and feuds are dissipated by separa- 





* Tn ancient times, a mere difference of customs and manners was 
classed among the prolific causes of war. 


** Ex diversitate morum crebra bella.”—'Fac. Hist. V. 
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tion, which would be nourished and ripened by contact. This 
observation will be best illustrated by adverting to the present 
division of mankind upon the principle of representation, the 
fate of Spain and Naples leaving little room to doubt that our 
distance from the sphere in which the arbitrary governments of 
Europe revolve, is all that secures us from the perfidy of their 
machinations, and the terror of their arms. 

It is, at the same time, the object and the felicity of conquer- 
ing nations, to carry their arms far beyond their own possessions, 
and to wage destructive wars without, while all is order and 
tranquillity within. Such was the policy, and such the good 
fortune of Rome.* But this circumstance is not peculiar to the 
ancient mistress of the world. England, in modern times, with 
superior advantages of position, has spread her forces over al- 
most every soil in the known world, without suffering her own 
territory to be polluted by the footstep of an invader. We 
should, perhaps, hardly be justified by a reference to history, 
unconnected with philosophical abstractions, in saying, that 
there is any particular form of government, which is more pecu- 
liarly favorable than any other to peace. Rome was martial 
in the days of her servitude, and in the days of her freedom. 
Athens was formidable with habits of licentiousness, and Sparta 
with habits of restraint. ‘The spirit of commerce has been 
considered adverse to warlike pursuits, those nations which 
have been devoted to the business of traffic and exchange, hav- 
ing exhibited the least inclination to encounter the collisions of 
war. Carthage, notwithstanding the martial achievements which 
she performed in defence of her commerce, was pacific in her 
spirit, and waged those fatal wars which terminated in her down- 
fall, with the money, rather than the arms, of her own citizens. 
But the deductions which have been made from her example, 
and the example of other nations of analogous constitution and 
character, have all been defeated by the history of England—a 
nation which has united, in a single career, the commercial en- 
terprise of Carthage, the military triumphs of Rome, and the 
naval achievements of Greece. 

Our wars are to be defensive wars. Our policy, the genius 
of our institutions, the division of our industry, the spirit of so- 
ciety, and the pursuits of our citizens, all invite to peace. With 
these influences, our geographical position combines, confirm- 





an 


* ¢ Fuit proprium populi Romani longé a domo bellare,” says Cicero. 
Thus their enemies could not turn against them the resources of their 
own country. It was on this account Hannibal said to Antiochus, that 
the Romans could never be beaten but in Italy. 
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ing and giving them effect. We shall, therefore, only be likely 
to engage in hostilities when we are stimulated by flagrant acts 
of aggression, unless we should be seduced by the spirit of con- 
quest,—and this cannot take place until our political and social 
condition is radically changed. That we shall be occasionally 
involved in wars is, however, to be anticipated: to expect a dif- 
ferent lot w vuld be to disregard the whole course of civil socie- 
ty. We, however, hope, and we have reason to believe, so long 
as our national character and institutions are unchanged, that 
in our future wars, as in those through which we have passed, 
we shall always be able to justify ourselves in the language used 
by Caius Pontius, in addressing an assembly of the Samnites, 
who were convened for the purpose of resisting the aggressions 
of Rome—“ Justum est bellum quibus necessarium; et pia ar- 
ma quibus nulla nisi in armis relinquitur spes.’’* 


Art. Ill.—Essays on the Nature and Uses of the various Evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion. By Gutian C. VeRPLANCK. 
New-York, 1824. 8vo. pp. 267. 


In that department of human knowledge, which is bounded 
on the one hand by science merely physical, and on the other 
by developments purely spiritual, the evidences of christianity 
lift themselves up, as the middle term of extremes, wide as earth 
from heaven. The proofs are sometimes substantial, as the 
miracles which mensaw, and heard, and felt in its opening era ; 
and sometimes moral, but not less satisfactory, such as ever 
gleam from that face of divinity, which is impressed upon the 

ages of the revelation of Jesus. 

The volume of which we now proceed to present a brief no- 
tice to our readers, draws its demonstration of the divine origi- 
nal and use of the holy scriptures from the latter, which is a 
practical and unfailing source of evidence. Without advancing 
into any distinct exhibition of the severing lines of theological 
belief, it surveys a field too much neglected, and prepares 
the way for a more definite exposition of the truths of religion. 
We may have books upon the subject here selected from per- 
sons of the most varying tenets, and from those who have al- 
most no other tenet than that the scriptures are inspired. The 
evidences are, like man, who pursues these ratiocinations, of 
double composition: sometimes like the matter, which miracle 
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* Liv. Lib. 1X. Cap. 1. 
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disenthralled from disease and death, and sometimes like the im- 
material spirit which religion emancipates from every link to 
corruption, and fits fora residence beyond the skies. One 
surely need but be a man, to feel the importance of this in- 
vestigation, and to desire to examine the brief of him, who 
sets forth the authenticity of an oracle from heaven. Of all 
books, the bible is most to be studied, if it deserves any no-. 
tice ; of all intellectual phenomena, prophecy is the most curi- 
ous ; of all diclosures, the prophetic portraiture of what is af- 
ter death, and in the judgment, is the most momentous. While 
our courts of law attract a host of idlers, “the trial of the 
witnesses”’ to the christian revelation has invited many of the 
philosophers and the polite of every age. To walk around this 
monument of christianity, to examine the substructions of an 
edifice which towers untouched over the desolations of eighteen 
centuries, to observe the hand of the Great Architect in this 
temple which he has provided for his worshippers, is to occupy 
ourselves in what philosophy earnestly advises, and in what re- 
ligion solemnly enjoins. 

Instead, therefore, of the reprehension which his motto 
modestly deprecates,* Mr. Verplanck is highly to be praised, 
that forsaking, for a time, the pursuits of general literature and 
the toil of a statesman’s duty, he has followed in a track where 
Addison, and Littleton, and West, and Beattie, and Erskine (of 
Edinburgh) have led the way. The last named “ advocate” has 
anticipated our author in the publication of his work, but we 
much mistake, if the productions in manuscript were not co- 
temporaneous. We think it just ground of congratulation to 
our readers and our nation, that we can bring forward to their 
notice a volume like these Essays. For although we would be 
the last to admit, that not the innate reasonableness of the ar- 
guments in favor of religion, but the cloak of him who preaches 
them gives them comeliness and force in the audience of the 
world ; although we think that the mere professional weight of 
the clergy has, in this country, fallen below its just standard, hav- 
ing once been much above it; yet there are those who would 
rather hear laymen speak on these topics ; and we know that all 
the profession will be delighted to see that a layman is convinced 
that they are not for their exclusive guardianship and use. __ 

Mr. Verplanck’s address before the New-York Historical So- 





* Quis tandem me reprehendat, si quantum alii tempestivis conviviis, 
quantum alex, quantum pile ; tantum mihi egomet ad hee studia reco- 
lenda sumpsero.—Cic. 
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ciety, ranks among the very best works of the kind, and we are, 
therefore, glad to see the attention of so admired a writer 
turned towards a sacred subject. All who labor in this field 
may use the words of the early eloquent defender of the faith, 
the christian Cicero, as Lactantius is deservedly called :—* Si 
quidam prudentes, et arbitri equitatis, institutiones civilis juris 
compositas ediderunt, quibus civium dissidentium lites conten- 
tionesque sopirent: quanto melius nos et rectius divinas institu- 
tiones litteris persequemur; in quibus non de stillicidus aut 
aquis arcendis, ant de manu conserenda, sed de spe, de vita, de 
salute, de immortalitate, de Deo loquemur, ut superstitiones 
mortiferas, erroresque turpissimos sopiamus.’’* 

Among the various authors upon the evidences of revealed 
religion who have preceded our, countryman, the affinity is the 
nearest between himself and Erskine. They both insist less 
upon the external, or, as we might say, physical evidences, than 
upon the internal proofs and mora! demonstrations which evince 
an inwrought divinity in the scriptures. Without attempting to 
describe the features of similarity, or to note the points of dif- 
ference, it will satisfy our present purpose, to pass hastily over 
the contents of this volume, and induce our readers to study it 
afterwards for themselves. It is well deserving of it for many 
reasons, as we shall show ; and while it possesses graver sources 
of interest, there is this minor one, that such a degree of coin- 
cidence in plan and execution should exist in works written si- 
multaneously in Edinburgh and New-York. 

In his preface, the author states, that it is not his design to pre- 
sent a regular and formal exposition of the evidences of chris- 
tianity; but leaving this ample field to its present occupants, he 
limits himself to the consideration of the manner in which reve- 
lation meets the intellectual and moral wants of human beings. 
The first essay passes generally over the several heads of the 
evidences of revealed religion; their various characters; and 


the argument resulting from their concurrent testimony. He 
says— 


“The evidence of revelation is, throughout, not only in its general 
heads, but in every branch of it. (to use the. happy and expressive phrase 
of Dr. Paley,) strictly ‘cumulative ;’+ each part serving not merely to 
confirm the other evidence of the same nature, but also, by the aggrega- 





* Lactantius de falsa Religione, lib. I. cap. prim. 
+ “ This useful and expressive word is, I believe, original with Paley ; 
at least, in the general and popes sense in which he applies it. It is 
Ww 


rey from the civil law, where it has an analogous technical signifi- 
cation. 
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tion of innumerable probabilities, to strengthen the whole an hundred fold, 
until every chance of error or fraud is gradually, and at length completely, 
excluded ; ‘ and thus,’ says Jeremy Taylor, ‘the heaping together heads 
‘of probabilities is or may be the cause of an infinite persuasion.’ ‘ Pro- 
‘bable arguments,’ continues that eloquent divine, with his accustomed 
lavish exuberance of beautiful illustration and brilliant imagery; ‘ pro- 
‘bable arguments are like little stars, every one of which may be useless 
‘to our conduct and enlightening, but when they are tied together by 
‘order and vicinity, by the finger of God and the hand of an angel, they 
‘make a constellation, and are not only powerful in their influence, but 
‘like a bright angel to guide and enlighten our way. And although the 
‘light is not so great as the light of the sun or moon, yet mariners sail by 
‘their conduct, and though with trepidation and some danger, yet very 
‘regularly they enter into the haven: This heap of probable inducements 
‘is not of power as a mathematical demonstration, which is in discourse 
‘as a sun is in the heaven, but it makes a milky and a white path, visi- 
‘ble enough to walk securely.’ ”* 


In preparing to discuss the moral internal evidence, as our au- 
thor styles it, he has occasion to allude to the state of mind in 
which the truth should be examined. We surely ought to purge 
ourselves of malice or prejudice, if we will be jurors im the great 
trial which every work on the evidences supposes to be in pro- 
gress. It is a maxim equally beautiful and just of St. Jerome, 
‘‘nudam crucem nudus sequens, expeditior et levior scandis 
scalam Jacob.” Revelation has its type in the ladder of Jacob; 
they most resemble the ascending angels, who bear the least of 
earth with them. 

After an induction of particular arguments, which the brevity 
of this notice forbids our stating, Mr. Verplanck concludes the 
essay as follows: 


‘The more all or any of these truths are examined and studied, so 
much the more numerous and cogent will they appear; but a very gene- 
ral and superficial view of them, if it be but an unprejudiced one, will show 
the existence of many such points of evidence, which, if not irresistible, 
all possess at least some degree of probability. 

“If this be so, no prudent and no honest man should turn contemptu- 
ously from this evidence ; because, to his understanding, or his imperfect 
knowledge, no single part of it seems conclusive, without first attending 
to the concurrent power of the whole. 

‘Tt is for this purpose, that when we have thoroughly digested, and fami- 
liarized to our minds the historical and prophetic arguments in proof of 
Christianity, and have in the same manner satisfied ourselves in the study 
of the innumerable points which compose and fortify its other heads of 
moral demonstration, it is highly useful to retire back, as it were, from 
this minute inspection, to such a general and comprehensive survey as 
allows us to take in at once the distinct outlines of all, and observe how 
they severally harmonize, both in their various component parts, and 





* Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium. 
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with each other. Then, to use the language of Pope, though with a more 
elevated, as well as a more practical meaning, than ever entered into the 
poet’s philosophy, we shall perceive that, in revelation, as in the other 
works of God, 


Nothing is foreign—parts relate to whole ; 

One all-extending, all-preserving soul 

Connects all being—nothing stands alone ; 

The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 


* Prophecy announces the advent of the religion of Jesus ; History re- 
cords its progress ; Literature and Criticism combine to attest tothe mu- 
niments of its doctrines: but its surest witnesses are to be found in man’s 
own breast—in the grandeur of his thoughts—in the lowness of his de- 
sires—in the aspirations which lift him towards the heavens—in the vices 
which weigh him to the earth—in his sublime, his inexplicable concep- 
tions of Infinity and Eternity—in his humiliating experience of folly, 
misery, and guilt.”—pp. 32, 33. 

In the second essay,the author takes up a subject which, more 
than almost any other, has, in our opinion, afforded ground for 
misapprehension among the advocates of truth, and the just 
view of which is exceedingly important; we mean, “ the power 
of human reason to judge of the internal evidence of truth in 
the doctrines and precepts of religion.” 

Dr. Chalmers has certainly expressed himself in language too 
unmeasured, when combating the presumption which would 
seat itself-in the throne of the universe, and scan the laws 
and destinies of creation. Probably without differing many 
hairs breadth from the temperate views of our author, he has 
given more scope for censure than our admiration of his powers 
makes us willing to allow. We think Mr. Verplanck much to 
be commended for his observations upon this disputed topic. 
Some have asserted that heavenly doctrine must pass through 
the alembic of a chosen few, before it is fit for the reception of 
the vulgar many; some assert that human reason may sit umpire 
rather than pupil, and mould the plain sense of the scriptures at 
its pleasure. Some set forth such a system of natural theology 
(derived, as we believe, from revelation) as to make revelation 
itself apparently unnecessary. Some, on the other hand, re- 
duce human powers to so low a standard, as to leave it little ex- 
alted above the clay which is the soul’s covering, the plastic 
recipient of external impressions. Veritas in medio. 


“ Literary men, conversant with the difficulties, the refined logic, and 
the clashing theories of moral science, as well as speculative theologians, 
versed in the metaphysical subtleties of controversial divinity, looking 
back with complacent pride upon their own laborious studies, the long 
and patient attention which it has cost them to attain to any definite con- 
clusions, and the perplexing doubts which still embarrass every part of 
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their science, after employing and exhausting the genius of the most 
acute and profound inquiries from Aristotle to Jonathan Edwards ; whilst 
they will most readily allow the moral sensibility of uneducated men to 
the powers of religious impression, are slow to admit that vulgar minds 
and undisciplined intellects can gain any really rational perception of the 
truths, connected with and involving such grand and high contempla- 
tions. ‘They overlook the marked distinction between the nice analysis 
of principles, the accurate statement of definitions, the logical inferences 
from them, the daring solution of difficulties in the government of the 
world, and the structure of our own thoughts; in short, between all that 
constitutes the theory of metaphysical science, and these mysterious but 
certain first truths and rational instincts which are implanted in the 
breasts of all] men, and which prepare them to confess the power of a 
Creator, to apprehend his perfections, and to know the obligations of his 
Jaws. The one isindeed an elevating employment of the intellect, but 
in its results how often vain and false—always how cold and inoperative ! 
The others are in fact the germs and seeds of all intellectual and moral 
knowledge, and they are not the less efficient because they are not em- 
bodied in words, nor sorted and fashioned into systems. If philosophers 
will not confess them to be of reason, they must then be considered as 
something nobler and more divine than reason itself. They may lie 
dormant, in the darkness of ignorance, or the corruption of gross vice ; 
but, when the occasion which is to call them into energy arrives, they 
develop themselves, we know not how: heaven’s beams shine upon them, 
and they burst into life and power.”— pp. €8—70. 


The third essay on the probable characteristics of truth in 
the doctrines, precepts, and moral influence of any religion, is, 
perhaps, the most interesting and valuable in the volume. We 
earnestly commend it to general notice. The fourth is on the 
intention and uses of the different kinds of evidences for the 
truth of christianity. The fifth, on the critical, internal evi- 
dence; and the sixth, on “ the internal evidence arising from 
congruity of narrative and character—from style and manner ; 
with remarks upon the connexion of the partial obscurities of 
scripture, with its probable uses and intentions.” 

We shall close our extracts with the following passage. We 
know, from the best proof, the sale of the edition, that many of 
our readers have already read the volume ; but such as have not, 


it will enable, in some measure, to judge for themselves, of the 
merits of the work. 


* Paul is portrayed asa man of learning and talent, of a profound 
theological education, and of an active mind, and his Epistles are con- 
fessedly remarkable for containing many things hard to understand. 
Why are they so? Is it from the enthusiasm, the mysticism, or the affect- 
ed and oracular obscurity of the writer? Or are not the subjects them- 
selves hard to be understood? Many of them are things which the hu- 
man understanding can never completely grasp—of which we can have 
but partial and wholly inadequate conceptions, glimpses; not distinct 
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views. Are not, in fact, all subjects connected with, or arising out of, 
the overwhelming truths of eternity, omnipotence and spiritual being— 
of the mysterious questions of the origin and existence of evil, and espe- 
cially of moral evil—of the permission of sin, and the creation, by a 
benevolent and omniscient Creator, of accountable beings, with strong 
tendencies towards error and vice—of foreknowledge and free will, to- 
gether with the innumerable practical or theoretical doubts and opinions 
which grow out of these—are not all these subjects necessarily very hard 
to be understood by the human mind ? 

“ But in considering the internal signs of authenticity and veracity, I re- 
fer chiefly to the manner of his unfolding these opinions, and of arguing 
upon these subjects. It is a manner wholly original, and bearing the 
deepest impress of truth and nature. The writer professes himself to be 
one who has heard, and seen, and been taught unutterable things—who 
has been brought to th «knowledge and confession of that truth, which 
engrosses all his thoughts, and swallows up every other interest, not 
through the slow processes of reason, or by the observation of miracu- 
lous facts visible -to the senses, or in the ordinary operation or moral il- 
lumination through the conscience and affections, but in a manner not 
only supernatural but wholly peculiar; whose knowledge of the doc- 
trines, which, he authoritatively declares to his disciples, he tells them, 
came not of man nor through man, but immediately from the Father of 
lights, in a way which he himself does not and could not describe or ex- 
plain—whether in the body or out of the body, he is wholly uncertain. 

“This statement, the objector will say, is the work either of delusion 
or imposture ; but let us compare the account ‘given us of Paul’s history 
and his state of mind with his writings, and mark how wonderful is the 
congruity which we may observe between them. 

*‘ His style, forcible, flexible, and copious as it is, is not perspicuous ; 
but its obscurity is like that effulgence which the great English epic poet 
has described as being “dark with excess of light.” His mind is evi- 
dently crowded with ideas struggling for utterance, with thoughts and 
emotions for which he finds language to be wholly inadequate, to which 
he feels that the habitual conceptions, the reason, the knowledge, the ex- 
perience, of those to whom he addresses himself, present no sufficient 
counterpart. He labors with the magnitude of a revelation, with the 
vastness and certainty of a knowledge, which his mind can with difficul- 
ty contain, and which he feels that he can but partially unfold to others. 

** His intense and immediate conviction of truth, is accompanied with 
an equal intensity of feeling. He is filled with devotion, fervid grati- 
tude, prostrate humility, unquenchable zeal. From these causes, natural- 
ly arise his sudden transitions, his rapid accumulations of thought upon 
thought.—Hence his peculiar mode of unexpectedly rising from the ar- 
gument in which the errors, or the controversies of the times happened 
to engage him, to loftier themes, and holier contemplations ; connecting 
with the business and controversies of this world, which were soon to pass 
away, Considerations of eternal and universal importance, of whose reali- 
ty he had a still more intimate and present conviction. 

“Tt is true, that to him who has made no approach to this knowledge, 
and more especially to him who has no answering sympathies to his 
kindling sentiment, much of this is, and must ever be, strangely and wild- 
ly obscure—his transitions must appear abrupt, his raptures extravagant 
or enthusiastic, and his reasonings incoherent or inconclusive. 
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“ Yet, if we grant that he taught the truth, and emember the manner 
in which this truth is asserted to have been poured into his mind, and the 
extent and distinctness of the revelation so vouchsafed to him, then we 
cau easily trace a most perfect coincidence between the style and cha- 
racter of thought, argument, and language, and that state of feeling 
which we may judge to have been habitual to the writer whenever his 
mind was turned, either in direct meditation, or by some casual associa- 
tion, to the recollection of the “deep things of God.” —238—241. 


Mr. Verplanck’s mind is deeply imbued with much reading in 
the best authors. The range of his illustrations sometimes cre- 
ates an incongruity between the sacredness of his subject, and 
his allusions ; but his argument is never weak, and he evinces a 
judgment, in a remarkable degree, calm and unprejudiced. 
Many of his readers will doubt the wisdom of generalizing so 
far as scarcely to specify the doctrines of revealed religion; and 
many will think that he speaks with less effect, because he stands 
so much in the outer porch of the temple. We are convinced, 
that the more we descend to particulars in the doctrines of 
Christ, the more we shall find a divine life in every vein and 
fibre. In general propositions, so much may be said on each 
hand, that the longer we live, the more we become sceptical of 
mere humar reasonings. We remember to have heard, not 
many leagues from Coppet, that after M. Benjamin Constant 
had read, several years ago, an essay against religion to a circle 
at Madame de Stael’s, she told him that the fashion had chang- 
ed, the times were altered, he oughi now to write in favor of 
religion. He took the advice, and produced, in a few days, an 
admirable specimen of dialectics, refuting his former positions. 
We do not vouch for the truth of all this; se non é vero, é 
ben trovato. Mr. Verplanck writes with the stamp of deep 
and earnest conviction ; and he proves so well the divine autho- 
rity of the Bible, that we hope he will soon be prepared to pro- 
nounce upon more than these preliminary considerations. His 
style is pure, perspicuous, and beautifully elaborated ; not always, 
perhaps, sufficiently spirited and flowing, and sometimes, al- 
though not often, cumbersome and heavy; peculiarities which 
the habit of devoting himself more to philosophical abstractions 
than to the expression of eloquent feeling, has probably indu- 
ced. On asubject which has called forth the talents, the learn- 
ing, and the eloquence of the ablest divines, there was little rea- 
son to expect any increase. or enforcement of the evidences of 
our faith. Mr. Verplanck has, therefore, done much more than 
could be reasonably required. By an occasional contribution 
of new testimony, and a skilful and impressive exhibition of the 
old, he has given to his book a value, original in its character, 


and, we doubt not, lasting in its influence.- 
Vor. I. 5 
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Art. IV.—The Travellers. A Tale. Designed for Young Peo- 
le. By the author of “ Redwood.” New-York: Bliss & 
ite. 1825. 


If there be any circumstance, by which the literature of the 
present century is advantageously distinguished from that of the 
preceding, it is the multiplication of books intended to improve 
the minds and form the manners of the young. The mere in- 
crease of books of this kind would not, perhaps, be a circum- 
stance on which we ought greatly to congratulate ourselves, 
were it not for the far greater ability and judgment with which 
they are composed. Writers of high reputation and great at- 
tainments, have set themselves diligently to smooth the difficul- 
ties of knowledge. ‘They have reduced the sciences to their 
simplest and plainest rudiments. ‘They have, in short, as near- 
ly as could be done, translated them into the ordinary language, 
and brought them down to the ordinary conceptions of life, so 
as to leave no obstacles in the way of their attainment, but such 
as are inherent in their own nature. The topics of general 
knowledge have been presented to the youthful mind in the 
form of interesting conversations; and the principles of virtue 
and practical wisdom have been insinuated in captivating and 
elegant fictions. ‘These things are a happy omen for the next 
generation. There are no duties which lie upon us with a more 
urgent and fearful responsibility, than our duties to those who 
rise up to take our places in life after we are gone. We may, 
perhaps, do something for those who are arrived with us to ma- 
ture age, in the way of making them wiser; but it is little, very 
little, that our most painful exertions can effect towards ma- 
king them better. Indeed, society has good cause to esteem 
itself fortunate, if any means are devised to prevent them from 
becoming worse. It is only on the rising generation that we 
can feel any confidence that the lessons of virtue will not be 
lost; and if the age is to make any progress in goodness, if the 
world is ever to be reformed, it must be by the gradual influen- 
ces of a judicious system of education. 

It is matter of pleasure to us, to see a writer, of the powers 
possessed by the author of Redwood, employing her talents in 
a sphere where they are likely to do so much good. The work 
whose title we have placed at the head of this article, is an un- 
commonly graceful little narrative, and will bear no unfavoura- 
ble comparison with the best of those engaging fictions of Miss 
Edgeworth, which were written with the same design. In 
some respects, she seems tous tohave the advantage of Miss Edge- 
worth. We refer to the inculcation of religious motives on 
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proper occasions, and to the warmer and deeper tone of feeling, 
and the brighter colouring of imagination, which pervades these 
ages. Not only are the writings of Miss Edgeworth, designed 
for youthful readers, carefully devested of whatever has the 
effect of exciting the imagination, but their tendency 1s to 
repress every thing like enthusiasm in youthful minds, and to 
reduce the motives of action to a sober calculation of worldly 
profit and advantage. Such a system, of course, excludes all 
religious influences, and with them, those generous impulses of 
the heart, which carry us out of ourselves, and prompt us to do 
good to others without caring for personal consequences. 
What is commonly called enthusiasm, is often only a fervid and 
active disinterestedness. It is, without doubt, exceedingly 
annoying when directed to trifling or impracticable objects ; and 
very dangerous, when it mistakes hurtful for beneficial ones ; 
but it has been, and we apprehend will always be, the spring of 
nearly all the noble and illustrious actions which dignify the his- 
tory of the human race. It is the principle that agitates and 
purifies the moral world; the great enemy of indolence, of the 
love of pleasure, and of selfish ambition. It is the powerful 
agent which breaks down established abuses, and at the sacrifice 
of present advantage, secures important blessings for posterity. 
Its entire absence from the mind may, in short, be looked 
upon asa sort of imperfection and deformity. It is a quality 
bestowed for wise purposes, and capable of being employed to 
effect important ends: its extravagances are without doubt to 
be checked, and its direction to be watched over and regu- 
lated ; but it is no more to be annihilated than either of our five 
senses. Nor is the imagination a faculty which a system 
of education, judiciously adapted to our nature, should aim 
to efface from the mind. It should, of course, be kept under 
a proper regulation; but we need not waste time in attempting 
to show that it requires only a wise cultivation, to make it, what 
it was meant to be, an important means of happiness. That 
faculty which spreads brightness and beauty over the face of 
nature ; whichconnects moral associations with inanimate objects ; 
the exercise of which makes society cheerful, and even turns 
solitude into a kind of society, is certainly to be looked upon, not 
merely as an innocent, but as a most useful and valuable faculty. 
The work we are now considering, is principally an account 
of a journey performed by two very young persons, a brother 
and sister, who, in company with their parents, make what is 
called the d tour of Niagara, the lakes, &c. On their way, 
@ variety J scans ike incidents take place, which, by the judi- 
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cious management of their parents, aided by the ingenuous re- 
flections of their own minds, are improved into so many lessons 
of wisdom and benevolence. They are related in a very 
spirited and agreeable manner. As a specimen of the work, we 
give one of those beautiful little narratives with which it is inter- 
spersed. A stranger is relating to the travellers a tradition 
concerning the ruins of an old French fortification, situated on 
a point of land at the junction of the Oswegatchie and the St. 
Lawrence. 


“ A commandant of this fort (which was built by the French to protect 
their traders against the savages) married a young Iroquois, who was be- 
fore or after the marriage converted to the Catholic faith. She was the 
daughter of a chieftain of her tribe, and great efforts were made by her 
people to induce herto returnto them. Her brother lurked in this neigh- 
bourhood, and procured interviews with her, and attempted to win her 
back by all the motives of national pride and family affection; but al] in 
vain. ‘The young Garanga, or, to call her by her baptismal name, Mar- 
guerite, was bound by a threefold cord—her love to her husband, to her 
son, and to her religion. Mecumeh, finding persuasion ineffectual, had 
recourse to stratagem. 'The commandant was in the habit of going down 
the river often on fishing excursions, and when he returned, he would fire 
his signal gun, and Marguerite and her boy would hasten to the shore to 
greet him. 

“* On one occasion he had been gone longer than usual. Marguerite 
was filled with apprehensions, natural enough at a time when imminent 
dangers and hairbreadth escapes were of every day occurrence. She 
had sat in the tower and watched for the returning canoe till the last 
beam of day had faded from the waters ;—the deepening shadows of twi- 
light played tricks with her imagination. Once she was startled by the 
water-fow], which, as it skimmed along the surface of the water, imaged 
to her fancy the light canoe impelled by her husband’s vigorous arm— 
again she heard the leap of the heavy muskalongi, and the splashing wa- 
ters sounded to her fancy like the first dash of the oar. That passed 
away, and disappointment and tears followed. Her boy was beside her ; 
the young Louis, who, though scarcely twelve years old, already had his 
imagination filled with daring deeds. Born and bred ina fort, he was an 
adept in the use of the bow and the musket; courage seemed to be his 
instinct, and danger his element, and battles and wounds were ‘ house- 
hold words’ with him. He laughed at his mother’s fears; but, in spite 
of his boyish ridicule, they strengthened, till apprehension seemed reali- 
ty. Suddenly the sound of the signal gun broke on the stillness of the 
night. Both mother and son sprang on their feet witha cry of joy, and 
were pressing hand in hand towards the outer gate, when a sentinel stop- 
ped them to remind Marguerite it was her husband’s order that no one 
should venture without the walls after sunset. She, however, insisted on 
passing, and telling the soldier that she would answer to the command- 
ant for his breach of orders—she passed the outer barrier. Young Louis 
held up his bow and arrow before the sentinel, saying gayly, ‘I am my 
mother’s body-guard you know.’ Tradition has preserved these trifling 
circumstances, asthe events that followed rendered them memorable. 
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“The distance, continued the stranger, from the fort to the place 
where the commandant moored his canoe was trifling, and quickly pass- 
ed Marguerite and Louis flew along the narrow foot path, reached the 
shore, and were in the arms of Mecumeh and his fierce compa- 
nions. Entreaties and resistance were alike vain. Resistance was made, 
with a manly spirit, by young Louis, who drew a knife from the girdle of 
one of the Indians, and attempted to plunge it into the bosom of Mecu- 
meh, who was roughly binding his wampum belt over Marguerite’s mouth, 
to deaden the sound of her screams. The uncle wrested the knife from 
him, and smiled proudly on him, as if he recognised in the brave boy a 
scion from his own stock. 

“ The Indians had two canoes ; Marguerite was conveyed to one, Louis 
to the other—and both canoes were rowed into the Oswegatchie, and up 
the stream as fast as it was possible to impel them against the current of 
the river. 

‘** Not a word nor cry escaped the boy: he seemed intent on some pur- 
pose, and when the canoe approached near the shore, he took off a mili- 
tary cap he wore, and threw it so skilfully that it lodged, where he meant 
it should, on the branch of a tree which projected over the water. There 
was a long white feather in the cap. The Indians had observed the boy’s 
movement—they held up their oars for a moment, and seemed to consult 
whether they should return and remove the cap; but after a moment, 
they again dashed their oars in the water, and proceeded forward. They 
continued rowing for a few miles, and then landed; hid their canoes be- 
hind sone trees on the river’s bank, and plunged into the woods with their 
prisoners, It seems to have been their intention to have returned to their 
canoes in the morning, and they had not proceeded far from the shore, 
when they kindled a fire, and prepared some food, and offered a share ef 
it to Marguerite and Louis. Poor Marguerite,as you may suppose, had 
no mind to eat; but Louis, saith tradition, ate as heartily as if he had 
been safe within the walls of the fort. After the supper, the Indians 
stretched themselves before the fire, but not till they had taken the precau- 
tion to bind. Marguerite to a tree, and to compel Louis to lie down in the 
arms of his uncle Mecumeh. Neither of the prisoners, as you may ima- 
gine, closed their eyes. Louis kept his fixed on hismother. She’sat up- 
right beside an oak tree; the cord was fastened around her waist, and 
bound around the tree, which had been blasted by lightning ; the moon 
poured its beams through the naked branches upon her face, convulsed 
with the agony of despair and fear. Withone hand she held a crucifix to 
her lips; the other was on her rosary. The sight of his mother in such a 
situation, stirred up daring thoughts in the bosom of the heroic boy—but 
he lay’ powerless in his uncle’s naked brawny arms. He tried to disen- 
gage himself, but at the slightest movement, Mecumeh, though still sleep- 
ing, seemed conscious, and strained him closer tohim. At last the strong 
sleep, that in the depth of the night steeps the senses in utter forgetful- 
ness, overpowered him—his arms relaxed their hold, and dropped beside 
him, and left Louis free. 3 

“ He rose cautiously, looked for one instant on the Indians, and assur- 
ed himself they all slept profoundly. He then possessed himself of Me- 
cumeh’s knife, which lay at his feet, and severed the cord that bound his 
mother to the tree. Neither of them spoke a word—but with the least 
possible sound they resumed the way by which they had come from the 
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shore, Louis in the confidence, and Marguerite with the faint hope, of 
reaehing it before they were overtaken. py | 

“ You may imagine how often the poor mother, timid as a fawn, was 
startled by the evening breeze stirring the leaves ; but the boy bounded 
forward as if there were neither fear nor danger in the world. 

“They had nearly attained the margin of the river, where Louis meant 
to launch one of the canoes and drop down the current, when the Indian 
yell resounding through the woods, struck on their ears. They were miss- 
ed, pursued, and escape was impossible. Marguerite, panic-struck, sunk 
to the ground. Nothing could check the career of Louis. ‘ On—on, 
mother,’ he cried, ‘to the shore—to the shore.’ She rose and instinc- 
tively followed her boy. The sound of pursuit came nearer and nearer. 
They reached the shore, and there beheld three canoes coming swiftly up 
the river. Animated with hope, Louis screamed the watch word of the 

arrison, aud was answered by his father’s voice. 

“The possibility of escape, and the certain approach of her husband, 
infused new life into Marguerite. ‘ Your father cannot see us,’ she said, 
‘as we stand here in the shade of the trees; hide yourself in that thicket ; 
I will plunge into the water.’ Louis crouched under the bushes, and was 
completely hidden by an overhanging grape-vine, while his mother ad- 
vanced a few steps into the water and stood erect, where she could be dis- 
tinctly seen. A shout from the canoes apprised her that she was recog- 
nised ; and at the same moment, the Indians, who had now reached the 
shore, rent the air with their cries of rage and defiance. ‘They stood for 
a moment, asif deliberating what next to do; Mecumeh maintained an 
undaunted and resolved air—but with his followers the aspect of armed 
men, and a force thrice their number, had its usual effect. They fled. 
He looked after them, cried ‘shame!’ and then, with a desperate yell, 
leaped into the water, and stood beside Marguerite. The canoes were 
now within a few yards.—He put his knife to her bosom—* The danghter 
of Tecumseh,’ he said, ‘should have died by the judgment of our war- 
riors, but now by her brorher’s hand must she perish:’ and he drew back 
his arm to give vigor to the fatal stroke, when an arrow pierced his own 
breast, and he fell insensible at his sister’s side. A moment after Mar- 
guerite was in the arms of her husband, and Louis, with his bow un- 
strung, bounded from the shore, and was received in his father’s canoe; 
and the wild shores rung with the acclamations of the soldiers, while his 
father’s tears of pride and joy were poured like rain upon his cheek. 

“ The stranger paused, and Edward breathed one long breath, expres- 
sive of the interest with which he had listened to the tale; and then said, 
‘ You have not told us, sir, how the commandant was so fortunate as to 
pursue in the right direction.’ 

“ He returned soon after Marguerite’s departure, and of course was at 
no loss to determine that she had been taken in the toils of her brother. 
He explored the mouth of the Oswegatchie, thinking it possible that the 
savages night have left their canoes moored there, and takento the land. 
Louis’s cap and feather caught his eye, and furnished him a clue. You 
have now my whole story, concluded the stranger; and though I can- 
not vouch for its accuracy, many similar circumstances must have occur- 


red, while this country was a wilderness, and my tradition is at least sup- 
ported by probability.” 
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Art. V.—Lionel Lincoln, or the Leaguer of Boston. By the 
Author of the Pioneers, Pilot, &e. ew-York: 1825. 
Charles Wiley. 2 vols. pp. 533. 


The principal aims of criticism in the journals that come to us 
from abroad, appear to be, to anticipate and to modify general 
opinion in relation to the works and the subjects discussed in 
them. ‘They always aspire to at least the judicial, and almost 
always to the legislative function in literature. It is not 
enough for the Aristarchuses of these lettered aristocracies to 
apply sometimes a mistaken, sometimes a supposed, and 
sometimes a distorted rule; but in defiance of the principles 
of all sound governments, in the republic of which the go- 
vernment should be the soundest, they create the very code 
that they administer, and judge the applicant for literary jus- 
tice, by a system of ex post facto laws, undiscoverable through 
any human ingenuity by the individual whose practice they 
should have directed. It is not surprising, in this state of 
things, that great varieties and inconsistencies should be found 
in the progress of the same work ; that caprice should contra- 
dict caprice, and that one writer’s partialities, antipathies, and 
prejudices should counteract another’s; that judgments pre- 
viously pronounced should be forgotten, when new ones on the 
same subject are to be declared, or when the same author pre- 
sents himself at successive periods before the same tribunal ;— 
or that even the safe policy of criticism should change, as the 
minor becomes a man, or as the i colony passes through 
rebellion and independence to rivalry and triumph. Indeed, 
as long as this assumption is maintained, instances will never 
be wanting, like those of Lord Byron and of America, of these 
arbiters of literary destiny beginning in “ Ercles’ vein,” and 
ending with “ roaring you as gently as any sucking dove.” 

A wiser, and certainly a less dangerous course, would be, for 
a body of critics, however originally established, whether auto- 
clete or regularly nominated and elected, to consider themselves, 
in the exercise of their public duties, as the representatives of the 
reading community,—to regard the sentiments expressed by 
thinking men, where the majority is overwhelming, (particularly 
in all matters of taste, in which opinions incessantly and inno- 
cently clash,) almost as the instructions of constituents,—and 
where the division of parties is obvious and decided, at least to 
state the conflicting opinions, let their own be what they may. 
We would not, by this, be understood as suggesting the idea of re- 
linquishing our claim to the casting vote in those innumerable 
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questions of criticism where the equities of taste are equal, or 
even of compromising our cathedretical rights, on any occasion 
which may require their vindication, Far from us be so tame a 
concession of our prerogative, and so per este | a desertion of our 
duty; especially while our country, which bids fair to furnish 
the chief materials for their exercise, is yet in the earliest y 
of its literary boyhood, the very age for castigation. Our ob- 
ject is simply to allude to the advantages which the critic may 
derive from the consultation of public opinion, and to profess 
our respect for that tribunal, which, after all, is the one from 
which must eventually emanate, every benefit that the author 
can anticipate, and all the severities from which he has occa- 
sion to shrink. 

The book of which the title is at the head of this arti- 
cle, has been in the hands, probably, of all who are our 
readers, and certainly of thousands who are not so, long enough 
for a full and fair discussion of its excellencies and defects to 
have taken place, and to have allowed the tumult of spirits 
which attends the early perusal of a work expected with so 
much impatience, to subside into a calm appreciation of its 
merits, It is obvious, then, that our moan can do little to 
affect opinions in relation to it, which, independently of them, 
must have been already formed. We cannot, however, resign 
our prescriptive right to pronounce our judgment in a case 80 
peculiarly within our province ; nor are we willing to deny our- 
selves the honest triumph of welcoming a production which 
not only is, but what is no less important to us as Americans, is 
allowed abroad to be, a work of undoubted genius. Unquestion- 
able, however, as are its claims to be so considered, perhaps no 
book has appeared among us, and been universally read, which 
has given rise to a division of sentiments respecting its merits, 
so marked, and go easily assignable to different classes of minds. 
Those who read merely te be detained by variety of incident, 
or to be amused with vivid and energetic dialogue, or to be ex- 
cited by highly wrought catastrophe, complain, when they have 
concluded it, of its general deficiency in all these particu- 
lars. ‘Those who require original, and strongly marked, and 
completely sustained character, are less disappointed, although 
by no means thoroughly satisfied. The verbal critic, the 
mere “auceps syllabarum,”’ utters an exclamation of loyal hor- 
ror over the countless instances in which the laws of the Code 
Priscian are irreverently violated. Who then, it may be ask- 
ed, are the readers that allow it to be a successful effort to 
maintain, and even to elevate the previously acquired reputa- 
tion of its author’ They are those of the highest order. They 
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are those who are capable of being delighted with a fresh and 
full infusion of the political tone of the most doubtful period of 
their own national history ; who can glow with grateful exul- 
tation when they see a faithful picture, by the pencil of a native 
artist, of the scenes of their fathers’ struggles for their own in- 
heritance, which had hitherto baffled all attempts to give them 
any other interest than that which they derive from being the 
starting post to the goal of freedom. It should alone be enough 
to satisfy a craving for the praise of power and originality, even 
as inordinate as that betrayed by the author of the book before 
us in its preface, that he has been the first among us to dress in 
the evergreens of a fertile fancy, that consecrated spot where the 
most glorious feat of our independence was originally achieved, 
—on which the loftiest monument of the age is almost ready to 
be reared,—-and over which the proudest eloquence of our 
country is preparing to pour its charm. 

We shall proceed to justify, in detail, some of these prelimi- 
nary remarks, And first for the plot, ‘The hero of the story 
is a Bostonian by birth, educated in England, who on arriving 
at man’s estate, returns to his native town as a major in the Bri- 
tish service. On his return voyage, a stranger on board 
acquires, by some secret sympathy, a mysterious influence over 
him. ‘This stranger, who afterwards proves to be his father, 
excites in the earlier part of the narrative, a powerful interest, 
from his seeming to be governed in all his actions by that muster- 
spirit of the times in the colonies, which the author has display- 
ed with great force and truth in some of the subordinate cha- 
racters. ‘This interest, however, sey | vanishes with respect 
to the stranger, when we are informed that he is intended to be 
represented as a maniac ; and we feel almost sorry that we had 
ever indulged it, when we find, (vol. 2. p. 216.) the reasons of his 
apparent devotion to the American cause, and of the “ eternal 
hatred to that country from which he sprung, and those laws 
under which he was born,”? in which he invokes his son, at his 
mother’s grave, to join him,—to be simply that in England, bed- 
lamites are confined, or, to use his own words, that “ an inno- 
cent and unoffending man can be levelled with the beasts of the 
field, and be made to rave even at his Maker, in the bitterness 
of his sufferings.”? The cause of this lunacy, of which Lionel 
himself is meant to seem to have a spice, is partly a hereditary 
tendency to the malady, but chiefly a shade thrown over the cha- 
racter of his deceased wife by his aunt, Mrs. Lechmere, as un- 
accountable an old lady as any of whom either romance or 


real life has ever yielded a specimen. This obsolete female, 
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(the aunt, it is to be remembered, of the father of Lionel, whose 
own years are beyond the age of man,) enters the book in hys- 
terics, falls out of one fit into another through the whole course 
of the story, and makes her final exit in violent convulsions. 
Her ruling passion is represented to be a desire to connect her 
own family with that of Lincoln, which appears to govern her 
from generation to generation. Her first experiment, with this 
view, is a long-sighted attempt upon the father of Lionel, be- 
fore he is known as the heir of the house of Lincoln, in favor 
of her own daughter. This falls through, however,—the lady 
attaching herself to Colonel Dynevor, and becoming the mo- 
ther of Cecil, and the gentleman first seeking an intimacy more 
to.his taste with Abigail Pray, (a pretty domestic of his aunt’s, 
who becomes the mother of Job Pray.) and then peng 38 
her views for ever, by marrying her god-daughter, Priscilla 
Lechmere, afterwards the mother of Lionel. All Mrs. Lech- 
mere’s visions of glory now give place to her thirst for revenge 
upon the being who has dispelled them. Accordingly, during 
his stay in England, where he goes to secure the title and estates 
of his family, which fall to him just at this crisis, she prepares, in 
conjunction with Abigail Pray, a plot to convince him that his 
wife, whose death takes place before his return, had been faith- 
less during his absence. Their contrivance succeeds, and the 
reason of Sir Lionel is by these means sufficiently unsettled to 
enable Mrs. Lechmere to procure his subsequent confinement in 
England, as a lunatic, from which he does not escape until he 
accompanies his son, although unknown to him, on his expedition 
to the colonies. The changes wrought in him by time, suffering, 
and disease, are such, that neither Abigail Pray, in whose house 
he takes up his abode, nor Mrs. Lechmere, whose death he pre- 
dicts, although hints enough are frequently thrown out to quick- 
en their penetration, seems even to suspect his identity. In 
the mean while, the presence of Lionel in the house of Mrs. 
Lechmere, revives her former passion; and the charms of her 
grand-daughter Cecil achieve the triumph of which she had been 
forced by experience to despair. On Lionel’s recovery from 
a wound received in the battle of Breed’s Hill, a moment of ten- 
derness into which Cecil is betrayed by her sympathy for her 
cousin’s protracted sufferings, leads, (in the language of the au- 
thor,) to Lionel’s ‘favoring her with a very particular commu- 
nication,’ and on applying to Mrs. Lechmere for her consent, 
she urges their union on the same evening. The young lady, 
who appears determined to have as much ceremonial about the 
matter as the circumstances will admit, insists upon being mar- 
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riedin church. Accordingly, in the midst of a violent snow- 

storm, the bridegroom goes himself after the parson, and, at ten 

o’clock, that the bride might not be exposed to the stare of too. 
numerous a congregation, she and her attendants are driven to 

the spot in her lover’s ‘tom-pung ;? the benediction is pronoun- 
ced, in spite of a gigantic shadow upon the walls which at first 
threatens to forbid the banns, and Lionel and his wife adjourn to 
the house of Mrs. Lechmere just in time to witness her death,—to 
listen to the mysterious denunciations of the stranger, who is 
as yet known by no other name than Ralph,—and to overhear 
the busy oe reenter for their supper that are making by their 
cousin Miss Agnes Danforth, more extensive, perhaps, than 
was necessary for a party of three persons, the appetites of two 
of whom, at least, might be naturally supposed to be somewhat 
impaired by the antecedent occurrences of the evening. This 
happy consummation, however, does not take place ; for when 
Cecil, under the influence of some indefinite apprehension, goes 
to her husband’s apartment in search of him— 


Alas! he was not to be found, 
Nor at that hour could any thing be guessed 
But that he was not. 


We have examined diligently into all the subsequent facts 
in the book, and have endeavored not to overlook any of what 
the author calls “‘ the circumstances more probable than facts,” 
in the hope of finding some explanation of Lionel’s strange 
elopement at this particular conjuncture. The only probable 
solution of it, however, that we have been able to discover, is 
a pious purpose of visiting his mother’s grave—a purpose that 
would not have been likely to grow cool by adding a single day 
to the score, at least, of years during which the execution of it 
had been deferred. It cannot par a be accounted for by the 
supposition of a malignant exertion of the mysterious influence 
of Ralph, after the shadowy tS a of their nuptials 
which he exhibited upon the ceiling of the church. Cecil, 
however, in spite of the questionable appearance of this ap- 

arent abandonment, prosecutes her search after her husband, 
until she finds him, at last, a prisoner to the rebels at Cambridge. 
She is accompanied on this excursion by an “ unknown man,”’ 
who, introducing himself to one of Lionel’s friends, volunteers 
his services to her, and afterwards proves to be the keeper of 
Sir Lionel, and pursues his victim with unaccountable perti- 
nacity, even after the death of Mrs. Lechmere, from whom the 
only intelligible persecution of him has previously proceeded. 
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The escape of Lionel is contrived by his father in such a man- 
ner as to exchange him for the said keeper, for whom the old 


gentleman appears to entertain a most cordial horror. On 


their return he conducts his son, still unknown to him, to the 
spot where his mother is interred, and there makes a last and 
successful effort to induce him to desert the British for the 
American arms. 

We are now introduced to the great catastrophe of the sto- 
ry. Job Pray is disposed of by acomplication of maladies 
arising partly from starvation,—partly from the effects of the 
burns and bruises inflicted bythe revenge of a mob of infuriated 
soldiers whose captainhe had shot in a skirmish—and partly from 
a surfeit of ham, administered to him during the early stages of 
the small pox in the presence of his mother, a professed nurse, 
by an epicurean captain, whose gourmandise and good humor 
make a conspicuous figure in the book, and who first prepares 
this salutary prescription for his patient over a fire made of a 
bunch of oakum and his own wooden leg, and then partakes of 
it himself in the midst of a scene of squalid horror that might 
have appalled the most valiant of trencher-men. The leading 
characters then all assemble on the stage. The details of the 
family history are stated by Abigail Pray; but the great myste- 
ry of the connexion between Ralph and Lionelis cleared up, 
after all, by Cecil herself, who appears to have possessed the 
secret all along with most unfeminine composure, and who dis- 
Closes it at last only to prevent ihe violence threatened by her 
husband against his unknown father. The keeper, in the mean 
time, escapes from the durance so ingeniously shifted upon him 
by his patient, bursts the door of the apartment where all 
these events are occurring, frees Abigail Pray from the fury of 
her “sometime”? lover, and in the struggle which then takes 
place between them, whether from malignity, or revenge, or 
for hire, or in self-defence, we confess we know not, puts an end 
almost to the story and quite to Sir Lionel, by stabbing him on 
the spot. The filial piety of Lionel subsequently rewards this 
man for having so dexterously put the old gentleman out of 
his misery, by directing his friends in America to place him 
in a situation where his “ future comfort might be amply secu- 
rcd,”’ after having fora long time “importuned him, without 
success,” to return to his own country, and receive from the sup- 
porter of the honors of the house of Lincoln the meed of his 
exemplary devotion to the interests of his family. 

If there be any truth in this sketch of the bare outline of 
the story, it cannot be denied that it exhibits many signal vio- 
lations both of probability and consistency. We are aware, 
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however, much as we may deplore the fact, that the novelists 

of the day no more hold themselves bound to preserve integri- 

ty of incident in their writings, than the dramatists do to 

the unities of time and place in the productions: which they 

submit to the stage; and that the examples of Ariosto, and 

Cervantes, and Scott, are as much at hand to justify the one, 
as that of Shakspeare is to vindicate the other of these bands 

of licensed transgressors of literary decorum. It should be insist- 
ed, nevertheless, where the writer of fiction exempts himself 
from the trammels of these salutary restraints upon his fancy, 
that he should give his readers the benefit of his prescriptive 
privilege in the variety, and spirit, and strength of his separate 
incidents—in the power with which he prepares each crisis in 
his story—in energy of dialogue—in vividness of description—in 
a display of all the graces for which his faculties are left free 
by this convenient enfranchisement. Our author has undoubt- 
edly ‘purchased his exemption from the laws of the severer 
school of writers of his class, by a conformity in the main with 
this fair condition ; and we are not disposed to quarrel with his 
deviations, although they are certainly, in some cases, unusual- 
ly wide, when no great loss is actually sustained, and when most 
of the purposes of pleasure and profit for which we undertook 
our voyage together, are perhaps by that very means more 
speedily, if not more completely fulfilled. 

A number of minor inconsistencies in the circumstances may 
be detected by any reader who is not too completely absorbed 
in the general current of the narrative to remark the impossibi- 
lities in nature, that are scattered over different parts of it. A 
moon appears to be “shining on, shining on” with exemplary 
constancy, through almost every scene, quite superior to the ca- 
prices that are usually attributed to that changeable satellite. 
A disease which is known to be rather deliberate in its com- 
munication, is gifted with the power of almost instantaneous 
infection ; and in its most nauseating period, leaves the pa- 
tient open to the solicitations of a singularly uncalculating 
appetite. A wounded officer, with a ball remaining in his 
body, is kept for upwards of seven months in alternate states 
of torpor and delirium, by anodynes administered atithe dis- 
cretion of his valet; and then, when the ball is extracted, and 
the effects of the opiate have ceased, awakes suddenly, in a con- 
dition to enter instantly upon the arduous duties ofa lover, and 
the important responsibilities of a husband; and even to perform, 
in the worst of weather, a pedestrian excursion of some length, 
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in the course of which he is engaged in at least one scuffle, suf- 
ficient to form rather a serious trial for strength that could not 
be supposed to be yet perfectly re-established. But the incon- 
ity that has most incomprehensibly escaped the vigilance of 
the author, is the momentary apparition of the snow-storm at the 
wedding; which seems to be “just shown”? for the purpose of 
erating the fearful features of the scene; and then to be 
‘put up again,’’ lest the handling of it should freeze his inven- 
tion. However this may be, no more isheard of it. It opposes 
no obstacle, either to Lionel’s expedition or to Cecil’s pursuit ; 
and on the next evening, or at furthest the next but one, she pro- 
secutes her path over “ faded herbage ;’’ they hear the clatter of 
feet on the frozen ground; they ride in wagons, of which the 
wheels are unimpeded ; and to crown all, they discover a spot 
in the church-yard from which the shroud of nature had not 
been withdrawn, and sit upon grave stones which must have 
been covered with the most comfortless of cushions. Now, 
may it not be asked without captiousness, whether all such ble- 
mishes cannot easily be avoided? And if they can, ought they 
to be allowed to escape? When they are perceived, and some of 
them could hardly be overlooked by the most cursory of readers, 
what is their effect? The charm of that part of the story which 
they are permitted to disfigure, is, for the moment, destroyed. 
Our attention becomes fastened upon some particular fact which 
is not in the order of things possible, and our temporary illusion 
with respect to the whole vanishes at once. We are affected 
(to illustrate the greater by the less) as by the occurrence of 
some tame phrase of common life, in the dialogue of intense 
passion; and cannot forgive the inadvertence that has dispelled 
our delightful dream. _It is, in short, as essential to our interest, 
that the descriptive writer should show us that he sees what he 
paints, as it is to our emotion, that the eloquent speaker should 
convince us that he feels what he utters. 

The characters introduced into this story, are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, strikingly drawn and spiritedly sustained. The stan- 
dard parts of the lady and the lover are respectably filled by Lio- 
nel and Cecil; and the declaration scene on Lionel’s recovery, is 
certainly not without tenderness. Miss Danforth, although she 
seems to contribute little to the conduct of the narrative, is quite 
a fair specimen of the spirit of our countrywomen in the days 
when patriotism was of no sex. Mrs. Lechmere is decidedly 
overstrained. Ralph has too much method in his madness, to be 
allowed all the privileges of that condition, and there appears 
to be no sufficient cause for all the effects which he is made to 
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produce. The Flibbertigibbet of the tale, Job Pray, is a happy 
attempt at one of those beings endowed with ubiquity, omni- 
science, and fatuity, which the practice of modern novelists 
has made almost as essential to a regularly constructed produc- 
tion of this class, as the 4rlecchino is to the Italian Opera Buffa. 
His shrewdness, however, would frequently make us forget the 
light in which the author intends us to consider him, were we 
not repeatedly recalled to the remembrance of it by the epi- 
thets of ‘simpleton,’ ‘fool,’ ‘idiot,’ and ‘changeling,’ which he 
applies so unceremoniously, and sometimes we cannot help 
thinking so unfairly, to this boy of twenty-seven. But, in spite 
of this little incongruity, Job is interesting throughout. His 
courage, his fidelity, his constant exultation in being “a Boston 
boy,”’ his unshaken confidence, that ** the people will show the 
grannies the law,’ the delight with which he dwells upon the 
idea of “a stir in Old Funnel,’ and many other happily imagined 
and ably developed traits, make him, altogether, a successful de- 
lineation of a character the most difficult to draw, because, as a 
whole, it is without a model in nature. Abigail Pray is the only 
other leading personage, and she appears to be of little use but to 
explain, in the catastrophe, some of the mysteries of the story, 
which might, perhaps, have been explained as well without her. 

Among the eeaieds characters, Polwarth is the most con- 
spicuous, and he certainly discharges his various functions of 
captain, companion, Caterer, and cook, with great consistency, 
and, sometimes, with infinite humor. The ingenuity with which 
he draws all his illustrations of every topic, from the savory sub- 
ject on which he delights to dwell, is, in many cases, admirable ; 
but there is often an exaggeration about him approaching to ca- 
ricature. We mean, for example, where he is made to ad- 
minister his uncouth and unwholesome prescription to the dying 
Job, and to lecture the conscience-stricken and repentant Abi- 
gal, at her last gasp, upon the excellencies and the enjoyments 
of eating. 

To wh class of individuals, whom the period and the scene 
of the story naturally introduce, we do not think that the author 
has done that justice which we had a right to expect from the 
subject itself, and from his own unquestioned powers. We re- 
fer to those from whom specimens might have been furnished of 
the yankee character and dialect. e instances of the old 
woman at Cambridge, the old man in the wagon, Allen, and 
above all, Seth Sage, although slight in themselves, are excellent 
as far as they go, and show what might have been done if pains 
had been taken to elaborate that part of the work. Why were we 
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not presented with one of a higher order and on a greater scale? 
Was it too much to demand of the inventor of that prince of 
whalers, the inimitable Tom Coffin, that he should extend his 
observations to another apnenm and not overlook the opportu- 
nity that lay so invitingly before him, of producing, at full length, 
a rugged yankee hero of the Stark or Putnam school ? | 
e shall not descend to the invidious office of enumerating 
the oversights in mere style and the use of language, which are 
to be found so frequently im the pages of this work. The author, 
in his preface, has so contumaciously disclaimed all critical ju- 
risdiction, that we fear it would be of little benefit to him, as it 
certainly would be of little interest to others, to point out his 
instances of baldness or mannerism in using some favorite word 
on subjects. entirely inconsistent with aah other—of mistake, 
1D applying common words otherwise than in their common and 
only intelligible acceptation—of affectation and inelegance, in 
using his verbs in the interrogative form, invariably without 
auxiliaries—and of carelessness, if not clumsiness, in Bows his 
meaning so entangled in the web of his construction, that our 
struggles to free it to our own comprehension, have been 
sometimes entirely unsuccessful. We regret this the more, be- 
cause the author’s popularity is likely to carry his example into 
precedent; and we are unwilling that our subsequent writers 
should be allowed to avail themselves of the sanction of his 
authority for vices in style, which in spite of his candid confession 
of having long since forgotten the little that colleges and (some 
may think he might have added) that schools have taught him, 
must, for the most part, have been committed rather from indo- 
lence than ignorance. We do not wish, however, to dwell 
upon this ungrateful topic; and, resting our hopes of his farther 
amendment in this respect, upon the improvement which he has 
regularly exhibited from “ Precaution”? to the present work, 
rather than upon any panes of furnishing him with “a sin- 
gle hint which his humble powers can improve,” we shall pro- 
ceed to those features of the latter which we have been able to 
contemplate with unalloyed admiration. | 
The writer of the religious or of the historical novel, has diffi- 
culties to contend with, peculiar to the walk of composition which 
he has selected; and unless the purposes of his work be blended 
in those nice proportions which it is the lot of few exactly to 
attain, the lighter reader will skim over the fiction, and throw 
aside the remainder with disgust, while the graver one will pre- 
fer to deduce his morality from real sermons, and to seek his 
knowledge in the authorized and established repositories of 
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facts. ‘The composition of the historical novel is encumbered 
with still another and a greater embarrassment. ‘The author is 
obliged to regard, in the invention of his characters and incidents, 
all the proprieties of reality, and of that very reality in which 
he has placed his scene, with far more strictness here, than in 
fictions where no measure is immediately at hand to detect and 
_ to estimate his extravagance. The circumstances and charac- 
ters which are known, have the effect of familiar objects in a 
landscape, which not only enable you to judge of the general 
perspective, but to ascertain the magnitude of others, which the 
artist, in the absence of these convenient tests of nature, might 
with impunity exaggerate or distort. ‘The writer of such a work, 
then, has stretched his imaginations upon a Procrustean bed of his 
own —- and must force them all to correspond to it, at what- 
ever risk of dislocating the limbs, or mutilating the stature of 
these children of his brain. In surmounting all these difficul- 
ties, the author of this book has been eminently successful. He 
has thrown himself fearlessly into the midst of scenes, fresh in 
the personal experience of many who are now alive, and des- 
tined to be eternally fresh in the traditional recollections of 
millions who have not yet begun to live. He has transfused 
into his narrative the sturdy spirit of those times, when every 
citizen was a soldier, and every soldier a patriot. Even in the 
humble personages whom he has chosen to illustrate this spirit, 
he has exhibited with admirable consistency, the sagacity with 
which the colonists discovered, and the shrewdness with which 
they explained their rights, as well as the jealousy with which 
they guarded, and the stoutness with which they defended them. 
The pettiness and homeliness of the details of these struggles, 
as compared with the larger operations of European wartare, 
which have made them to be usually considered unfit themes 
for the imaginative writer, have not induced him to shrink from 
the battle grounds on which our freedom was born, or to pass 
them by as unsusceptible of the decorations, or unworthy of the 

ifts of genius. In the skirmish at Lexington, the retreat from 
oeosl and the battle of Breed’s or Bunker’s Hill, he has 
fairly transplanted us to the periods and the spots which he de- 
scribes; and with that rare felicity, both of selection and color- 
ing, which is at once the triumph and the test of talent, he has 
made us see, and hear, and feel all the stir of the glorious strife 
which has led to consequences ineflably more glorious. But it 
would be tame and even unfair, to estimate the value of this 
part of the story by the interest which it may create in the pre- 
sent generation of readers. It deserves to be considered with 
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more extended views. It deserves to be appreciated by the ef- 
fects which it must produce, as a portion of our national litera- 
ture, upon the young and ardent lover of his country, in those 
days when distance of time shall have somewhat blended and 
softened the ruder features of reality, which now we can hardly 
help associating with events so near us both in time and place. 
How much more delightful to an author, must be the conscious- 
ness that he is destined, perhaps, to contribute to the formation 
of the future character of a part of his countrymen, by min- 
gling his own productions with their earliest and most sacred 
national associations, than the barren and temporary triumph of 
having succeeded at last in wringing from the foreign arbiters of 
literary fate, by a studied and constant conformity to their pre- 
judices, the wretched privilege of literary naturalization. To 
this consciousness we think Mr. Cooper has an undeniable 
right; and however our duty may have compelled us to notice 
the minor blemishes of his book, he has no readers who regard 
with more complacency: than ourselves, what he has already 
done, or who await with more earnest expectation, what we 
hope he feels himself bound to continue to do. 


Art. VI.—The Journal of Madam Knight, and Rev. Mr. Buck- 
ingham, from the Original Manuscripts, written in 1704 and 
1710. New-York. Wilder and Campbell. 1825. 


The publication of an old American manuscript is too great 
a rarity not to be especially entitled to our notice. And here is 
one so old, so very old, that the great grandchildren of the au- 
‘thoress (if she ever had any) must have died before its publi- 
cation. We candidly acknowledge, that we felt, at first, un- 
willing to give credit to so improbable a story, but a sight of the 
original, with which we have been favored, vanquished all our 
doubts. It is a genuine antique, a manuscript of unquestiona- 
ble yellowness, of most manifest fragility, and withal, ofa “ very 
ancient and fish-like smell.” The antiquarians of Europe may 
turn up their noses, as they please, at atthives but a hundred and 
twenty years old; we can tell them, that we felt as much de- 
light at the sight of this relic of our fabulous ages, as Champol- 
lion must have felt when his eyes first Banoed upon the hiero- 
Blypic records of the Pharaohs of Egypt. 
he manuscript was written, it appears, in the latter part of 
the year 1704, seventy-two before the revolutionary war, and 
is a faithful copy from the diary of a journey from Boston to 
New-York, undertaken, and (after many wonderful escapes) 
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successfully accomplished, by a very worthy, well-informed, 
and enterprising woman, of the name of Madam Knight. She 
was so called, we are informed, out of respect to her character, 
according to a custom, which, it seems, was once common in 
New-England. ‘lhe Bostonians have no reason to be ashamed 
of Madam Knight. She must have been no common woman, 
who could intrepidly encounter the hardships and the hazards 
of a long and tedious journey, two sendiet and fifty miles of 
which were over a tract as little travelled as the country of the 
Pottowattomies. Who can help admiring the fearlessness, 
with which, even in that dark age, she speaks against the bigot- 
ed inhabitants of Connecticut, who were so “very Riggid in their 
Administrations towards such as their Lawes made Offenders, 
even toa harmless Kiss, or Innocent Merriment among Young 
people.”? With how much political sagacity does she declare, that 
the annual election of governor is “ a Weck the good people of 
Connecticut can never be thankful enough for.”” How much 
to her credit is the gratitude with which she speaks of “ the 
wonderful Civility of the Hon'* Govern' Winthrop, Esq. A 
Gentleman of an Ancient and Honourable Family,” who com- 
manded her to stay and “take a supper with him.”? And who 
has described, with more spirit and fidelity, the manners and 
the language of the primitive yankees, than the writer of this 
journal has done, in her lively deotclian of the unmannerly Debb 
Billinges, the petulant Jemima, and the gawky country Bump- 
kin, with his Joane 'Tawdry sweetheart ? 

Madam Knight set out upon her formidable tour on the 
second day of October, 1704, She appears to have experien- 
ced much difficulty in finding a man who would undertake to 
conduct her through these unfrequented regions. At last she 
finds the wife of a tavern-keeper, who offers, for a large sum, to 
let her son John go as guide upon this perilous expedition. Ma- 
dam Knight demurs to the consideration-money. 


“Then John shan’t go, sais shee. No, indeed, shan’t hee; And held 
forth at that rate a long time, that I began to fear I was got among the 
Quaking tribe, beleeving not a Limbertong’d sister among them could 
out do Madm. Hostes. 

“Upon this, to my no small surprise, son John arrose, and gravely de- 
manded what I would give him to go with me? Give you, sais I, are you 
John? Yes, sais he, for wantof a Better; And behold! this John look’t 
as old asmy Host, and perhaps had bina man inthe last Century. Well, 
Mr. John, sais I, make your demands. bay half a pss. of eight and a 
dram, saisJohn. I agreed, and gave him a Dram (now) in hand to bind 
the bargain.”—pp. 10, 11. 


After a long and tiresome night-ride, through swamps almost 


gt 
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impassable, they finally arrived at Billinges, twelve miles from 
Dedham. On entering the tavern, Madam Knight is welcom- 
ed with the following salutation from the eldest daughter of the 
family. It is a fine specimen of choice yankee, and proves the 
great antiquity of that interesting dialect. 


* Law for me—-what inthe world brings You here at this time a night ? 
—I never see a woman on the Rode so Dreadfull late, in all the days of 
my varsall life. Who are You? Where are You going? I’me scar’d out 
of my witts—with much of the same Kind. I stood agast, Prepareing to 
reply, when in comes my Guide—to him Madam turn’d Rorering out: 
Lawful heart, John, is it You ?—how de do! Where in the world are 
you going with thiswoman? Whois she? John made no Ansr. but sat 


down inthe corner, fumbled out his black Junk, and saluted that instead 
of Debb.”—pp. 12, 18. 


Madam Knight is at last admitted, and is shown to a “ little 
back lento,”’ filled with the bedstead, where she goes to sleep 
with “ her head upon a sad-coloured pillow.” The next day, 
about two in the.afternoon, she arrives at another inn. 


** Here, having called for something to eat, y° woman bro’t ina Twisted 
thing like a cable, but something whiter; and laying it on the bord, 
tugg’d for life to bring it into a capacity to spread; w°" having w'" preat 
pains accomplished, she served in a dish of Pork and Cabage.”—pp. 
14, 15. 


The “ sauce”? (meaning the cabbage) serves Madam Knight 
“the whole day after fora Cudd.” The next day, our indefati- 
gable traveller arrives at a river, which she crosses “in a Cannoo 
so very small and shallow,” that, for fear of upsetting, she did 
not venture “so much as to lodg her tongue a hair’s breadth 
more on one side of her mouth than tother.”” We defy the in- 


_genuity of modern wits to give a better illustration of delicate 


equilibrium. After passing through sundry dismal forests, and 
descending divers break-neck precipices, she arrives at last at a 
“very firce and hazzardos river.”” Across this she valiantly 
swims her horse, and soon gets safe to the other side, which is 
the beginning of the Narragansett country. Here she traverses 
many “ dolesome woods,” until she gets up to the top of a hill, 
from which she sees the rising moon, or, as she more poetically 
expresseth it, ** the Kind Conductress of the night just Advanc- 
ing above the Horisontall Line.”? At the sight of this “ fair Pla- 
nett,” she falls into a rapture, and is inspired with “ many very 
diverting tho’ts,”? which she has carefully preserved in-metre, 
for the benefit of posterity. She gets no sleep that night, “ be- 
cause of the clamour of some of the Town tope-ers in the next 
room, who were in strong debate concerning the Signifycation of 
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the word Narragansett.””. One of the topers uttered his ety- 
mological decrees with “such a Roreing voice, and such Thun- 
dering blows with the fist of wickedness on the Table,” that it 
pierced her very head. Our afflicted traveller philosophically 
consoles herself with the fortunate recollection of a friend of 
hers, who was once kept awake a whole night by the disputa- 
tions of a country lieutenant, a sergeant, an ensign, and a dea- 
con, * contriving how to bring a triangle into a square.” ‘The 
day following, she arrives at Mr. Devill’s house of entertainment, 
where “no, or none,” is all the answer she can get from “ the 
old Sophister.”” Having vented her disappointment in some 
vituperative stanzas, she comes to Paukataug river, and stops 
until the tide falls, at a “ Misirable hutt.” At Stonington, 
which she reaches the next day, she is joined by an old man 
and his daughter, “ona sorry lean jade, w" only a Bagg under 
her fora pillion.”? ‘The following 1s too graphic, and too cha- 
racteristic, to omit: 

“Wee made Good speed along, we made poor Jemima make many a 
sow’r face, the mare being a very hard trotter; and after many a hearty 
and bitter Oh, she at length Low’d out: Lawful Heart, father! this bare 
mare hurts mee Dingeely, I’me direfull sore | vow; with many words to 
that purpose: poor Child, sais Gaffer—she us’t to serve your mother so, 
I don’t care how mother us’t to do, quoth Jemima, in a pasionate tone, 
At which the old man Laugh’t, and kik’t his Jade o’ the side, which made 
her Jolt ten times harder. 

* About seven that Evening, we come to New-London Ferry: here, by 
reason of a very high wind, we mett with great difficulty in getting over— 
the Boat tos’t exceedingly, and our Horses cappered at a very surprising 
Rate, and set us all ina fright; especially poor Jemima, who desired her 
father to say so jack to the Jade, to make her stand. But the careless pa- 
rent, taking no notice of her repeated desires, She Roared out in a Pas- 
sidnate manner: Pray suth father, Are you deaf? Say so Jack to the 
Jade, [tell you. The Dutiful Parent obeys; saying so Jack, so Jack, as 
gravely as if hee’d bin to saying Catechise after Young Miss, who with 
her fright look’t of all coullers in y* Rain Bow.”—-pp. 31, 32. 


The next day Madam Knight leaves New-London under the 
protection of “a young gentleman,’’ whom she pays well for 
his trouble, and prosecutes her toilsome journey towards New- 
Haven. During the process of her approximation to this place, 
she encounters divers moving accidents. She rides through 
‘‘Rodes Incumbred w Rocks and mountainos passages ;””— 
she is thrown from her horse in going over a bridge ;—she pays 
sixpence for a dinner, “ w* was only Smell ;’’—and in answer to 
an inquiry about the road, she is told to “ride on a little fur- 
ther, and turn down by the corner of Uncle Sam’s lott.”” From 
all these jeopardies, & providentially escapes, and arrives at 
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New-Haven about two in the aflernoon. Here she-informs her- 
self of the manners and customs of the people, (some curious 
instances of which she gives,) and is moreover told “a pleasant 
story about an Indian, a black man, and a pair of justices,” 
which the reader willfind preserved for him in the book, The 
Narragansett Indians were “the most salvage of all salvages 
that she had ever seen;”’ they mourned for the dead, and were 
very fond of rum. 

We pass by the curious specimen of New-Haven patois, 
which seems to have altered very little for the last hundred and 
fifty years. ‘The behaviour of the simpering Bumpkin, and the 
curtsying Joane, at the merchant’s store, is described with great 
spirit, and shows how steady have been the habits of the simple 
rustics of Connecticut. On the morning of the sixth of De- 
cember, (having stayed at New-Haven six weeks “ to rest and 
recruit herself,’ before she proceeded on her journey,) Madam 
Knight sets out for New-York, reaches “ Northwalk,” about 
noon, and arrives at Rye about nine o’clock at night. After a 
vigorous but unsuccessful attempt on the part of a degenerate 
Mounseer to fabricate a fricasee for her, Madam Knight goes 
indignantly to bed, but finds it impossible to sleep for the hard- 
ness of the husks, and the shortness of the covering. ‘ On the 
strength of a good breakfast,” however, which she gets at New- 
Rochelle, she reaches New-York the next day about an hour 
before sunset. 

The description of New-York and its inhabitants is, as far as 


it goes, extremely diverting; we only regret that there is not 
more of it. The following isa specimen : 


“They have Vendues very frequently, and make their Earnings very. 
well by them, for they treat with good Liquor Liberally, and the Custo- 
mers Drink as Liberally aad Generally pay for’t as well, by paying for that 
which they Bidd up Briskly for, after the sack has gone plentifully about ; 
tho’ sometimes good penny worths are got there. Their Diversions in the 
Winter is Riding Sleys about three or four Miles out of Town, where they 
have Houses of entertainment at a place called the Bowery, and some go 
to friends Houses who handsomely treat them. Mr. Burroughs cary’d 
his spous and Daughter and myself out to one Madame Dowes, a Gentle- 
woman that lived at a farm House, who gave us a liandsome Entertain- 
ment of five or six Dishes and choice Beer and metheglin, Cyder, &c. 
al] which she said was the produce of her farm. I believe we mett 50 or 
60 sleys that day—they fly with great swiftness, and some are so furious 
that they’le turn out of the path for none except a Loaden Cart. Nor do 
they spare for any diversion the place affords, and are sociable to a de- 


gree, they’r Tables being as free to their Naybours as to themselves,” — 
pp. 99, 96. 


We have not room for any part of the catalogue of miseries 
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which Madam Knight encountered on her return. She got safe 
home to Boston on the third day of March, 1705, having per- 
formed in five months, (inclusive of stoppages to rest and re- 
cruit herself,) a journey which now, with the same allowance, 
would scarcely require as many days. Her relations and friends 


came flocking in to welcome her, and to hear the story of her 
‘ travails and transactions,” and “ now’? she concludes— 


“T cannot fully express my Joy and Satisfaction; But desire sincearly 
to adore my Great Benefactor for thus graciously carrying forth and re- 
turning in safety his unworthy handmaid.” 


Art. VII.—The New-York Medical and Physical Journal, No. 
XIII. Udited by Joun B. Beck, M. D., Fellow of the Col- 
“ge of Physicians and Surgeons of New-York, Corresponding 


ember of the Medical Society of London, &c. FE. Bliss & 
EK. White. 1825. 


The current of medical literature, which a century since bore 
on its fruitful bosom ponderous tomes, heavy folios, and well- 
filled quartos, which, though rare in their appearance, compen- 
sated for their infrequency by the quantity of matter they con- 
tained, has, in our degenerate days, been subdivided into an 
almost innumerable number of small, but rapid streams, carry- 
ing with them abundant fertility, in all the thousand forms of 
periodicals, from the stately quarterly journal of original pa- 
pers, down to the humble weekly register, in eight pages duode- 
cimo, * a thing of shreds and patches,”’ purloined from the ward- 
robes of its richer and better clad neighbours. But while it is 
acknowledged that the advantages derived from this general 
and rapid diffusion of information are incalculably valuable, it 
cannot be denied that the system is attended by many and 
striking evils. It begets an inattention and distaste for the old 
and sterling writers, whose sound reasoning, and close observa- 
tion, are often neglected for new speculations and flimsy theo- 
ries. It generates professional pedantry, the worst variety of 
that extensive genus. But the heaviest of all its offences is, 
that it creates a morbid appetite for novelty, encouraging a host 
of medical guid nuncs, whose whole study 1s to learn, not some- 
thing valuable, but something new. And this state of things 
itself ministers to this objectionable end; for the ignorance of 
the old writers gives to their exploded systems and whimsical 
= all the freshness of novelty, and the quaint notions of 

uy de Chauliac, Anthony Nuck, and John of Gaddesden, ar- 


rayed in modern costume, have often excited admiration by their 
depth and originality. 
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On the other hand, the man of experience, perhaps we 
should say business, whose life is devoted to his professional pur- 
suits, unable or unwilling to appropriate sufficient time to ar- 
range his thoughts in a regular and systematic form, or, in other 
words, to make a book, often gives the result of his observa- 
tions and reflections in the condensed, and at the same. time, 
interesting and familiar form of an article in a medical journal. 
Indeed, a vast proportion of the curious and valuable cases up- 
on which the most important practical improvements are found- 
ed, are treasured up in this form by men who are capable of 
observing with care, and describing with accuracy, though per- 
haps unequal to the task of drawing new conclusions, or of cor- 
recting or confirming those already received. In addition to 
this, medical journals enable the practitioner tokeep pace with 
the progress of his profession, no unimportant circumstance to 
those whose res angusta domi does not permit the purchase of 
the scores of books which the press, with a marvellous fecundi- 
ty, daily brings forth. But the greatest advantage which flows 
from them is the freedom of inquiry which they excite, the 
spirit of scrutiny which they stir up uponall points, whether 
theoretical or practical, and the independent and unshackled 
medium which they present for the expression of opinion. 

The last number of the New-York Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal commences the 4th volume, and has, we understand, gone 
on from its commencement with a steadily increasing patron- 
age and support. Unconnected with any medical sect or 
school, and wedded to no professional opinions, we see nothin 
to prevent its maintaining, or even going beyond, the high cha- 
racter which it at present sustains. The last number contains the 
annual address to the State Medical Society by its late veteran 
President, Dr. Coventry, whose zeal for the improvement and 
respectability. of his profession seems to increase with his 
years,—an account of the late epidemic small-pox in Albany, 
by Dr. L. C. Beck,—a very ingenious and learned article on 
Monstenntion by Dr. Manly,—the Medical Topography of the 
island of Nassau,—a quarterly report of the diseases occurring 
in the New-York Hospital, by Dr. Moore,—-with various other 


matter, offering a large body of interesting and useful informa- 
tion. 
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Art. VIII.—John Bull in America, or the New Munchausen.* 
London. 1825. John Miller. 12mo. pp. 327. 


We regret exceedingly to find that this curious and invalua- 
ble little volume has been published under the above prepos- 
terous and unmeaning title. The manuscript, (as it appears 
from a very vulgar and impertinent: preface prefixed by the 
American publisher,) was found in the Mansion Hotel in the city 
of Washington, and evidently belonged to an English gentleman 
who had been induced to encounter the perils of a journey 
through almost every part of the United States, with the lauda- 
ble object of ascertaining the naked truth with regard to that 
land of boasted liberty. It appears further, that this gentleman, 
shortly after his arrival in Washington, to use the language of the 
American publisher, “ mysteriously disappeared,” or, in plain 
English, was basely assassinated by some dirking republican, 
who, we presume, will soon be rewarded for the feat, by a place 
in the yankee House of Delegates. The Editor, who confesses 
the fact of the murder, has meanly attempted to fasten the 
odium of this atrocious crime upon a certain Frenchman, by 
whose impertinent presence, it appears, that our unfortunate 
countryman was perpetually annoyed. 

This false charge is made with all the diabolical cunning of 
a cold-blooded yankee; for we candidly acknowledge, that if 
the murder had been Committed in any other country than 
America, we should have had no hesitation to ascribe it to a 
Frenchman. For ourselves, our minds are made'up. Weare 
convinced that this foul deed was perpetrated by no less a man 
than General Jackson,the same monster who inhumanly murder- 
ed Dr. Arbuthnot and Miss Ann Bristow, a beautiful English girl, 





* This article was sent to us from London, with a very urgent request 
that it might be inserted in the first number of the New-York Review. It 
was written, we are given to understand, by the author of the notice of Far- 
mer Faux’s Memorable Days, in the 58th number of the Quarterly Re- 
view. ‘The present article was offered, it appears, to Mr. Coleridge, 
the new editor of the Quarterly, but declined by that gentleman, on the 
ground that he was unwilling to continue the violent opposition to every 
thing American, so long maintained by his predecessor, Mr. Gifford. 
As the review of Mr. Faux’s Book was, from some strange scruple, 
omitted in the American edition of the Quarterly Review, and as the 
present article on Mr. Toughtale’s Travels bears a very close resem- 
blance, in argument and style, to that curious production, we feel con- 
fident that its insertion will be gratefully received by all who have not 
yet been favored with a sight of the English copy of the far-famed 
“ fifty-eighih number of the Quarterly.” 

Von. I. 8 
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to whom he was engaged, and shortly to be married. We trust 
that an inquiry into the circumstances of this infamous assassi- 
nation will be instantly set on foot by his Majesty’s ministers, 
and reparation for the outrage be demanded from the American 
President, in a manner conformable.to the rights ofa British 
subject, and the dignity of a British king. 

In perusing the journal of this unfortunate victim of Ameri- 
ean barbarity, we were forcibly struck with the very un- 
usual ability and talent it every where discloses. Even the 
American editor is compelled toacknowledge the extraordina- 
ry merits of this production. Indeed, we do not hesitate to say, 
that for candor, sound sense, impartiality, integrity, piety, and or- 
thodoxy, this work is not to be surpassed even by the admirable 
journals of Fearon and Faux. Every page bears the stam 
of a vigorous and highly cultivated intellect, and so exalted is 
our admiration of the writer’s powers, and so profound our 
sympathy for his unheard-of sufferings, that we have spared no 
exertions that could possibly lead to the discovery of his real 
name. These exertions, we have now the mournful satisfaction 
to state, have terminated in a satisfactory identification of the 
amiable author. The American editor has, with characteristic 
ignorance, ascribed the work to Mr. Secretary Croker, who is 
now, as every body knows, alive in London, and who certainly 
has never thought of venturing his life among the gouging, dirk- 
ing, throat-cutting democrats of Boston or New-York. The 
fact is, as we have ascertained from competent authority, that 
this martyr to republican ferocity, was a gentleman by the name 
of Mr. Timothy Toughtale, a highly respectable journeyman but- 
ton-gilder, of Birmingham, and a man universally esteemed for 
his unaffected philanthropy and unimpeachable veracity. But 
our business is now with the book. 

Mr. Toughtale was evidently a very able writer, as well as an 
accomplished traveller; and we cannot but sincerely hope that 
the modest and unassuming, but pure and perspicuous style in 
which this book is written, will go far to give it a rapid and ex- 
tensive circulation, and thus check the farther emigration to 
America of our now happy paupers, whose adventures in that 
boasted paradise of freedom, are sure to terminate in scenes of 
heart-rending misery and ‘soul-harrowing distress. That Mr. 
Toughtale was an honest man, and told the truth to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, we cannot for a moment permit our- 
selves to doubt ;—indeed, there is scarcely a word or a fact in 
his book for which he does not produce his authority ;—nor 
can we deny the proud satisfaction we feel at his frequent refer- 
ence to the pages of this journal. 
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Fully aware of the vast superiority of British ships and 
British sailors, Mr. ‘Toughtale decline the unsolicited advice 
of certain merchants in Liverpool, (who strangely, and we 
think very impertinently, urged him to embark in an American 
ne) and took passage on board the British brig Wellington, 
or Boston ; his business being principally in New-Orleans. By 
one of those chances against which no wisdom can provide, his 
assage, notwithstanding this precaution, was a long and a te- 
ious one, and he did not make Cape Hatteras (the eastern point 
of Boston Bay) until the seventieth day after leaving the Feng- 
lish shore. In going up the bay, Mr. 'Toughtale saw the famous 
sea-serpent, of which we have seen such hyperbolical accounts 
in the Kentucky newspapers. As we expected, it is not as 
large as our common watersnakes in the Serpentine. Our 
traveller puts up at Renshaw’s Hotel, and, at supper, was ex- 
ceedingly disgusted with the officious civilities of his fellow 
boarders. 

The next morning Mr. Toughtale rode out for the purpose of 
examining the character and habits of the people. The first 
thing that struck him was the vast disproportion of negroes in 
the streets and every where else around him. Nearly one half 
of the inhabitants of Boston are blacks. The rich whites re- 
tain great numbers of them, not for their services, but solely 
for the purpose of indulging themselves in the luxury of flog- 
ging them. This, from all accounts, appears to be the favorite 
amusement of the citizens. As instruments of torture, gen- 
tlemen prefer clubs, ladies (proh pudor !)—cowhides, and young 
people pins. Crowds assemble daily at the Mall, eager to par- 
ticipate in this republican diversion. Mr. Toughtale saw “a 
thousand instances of this kind of a morning.” 

Next to the perpetual recurrence of these disgusting exhibi- 
tions of diabolical ferocity, the most common objects seen in 
the streets of Boston are drunken men, women, and children. 
Mr. Toughtale was assured by the Mayor, Mr. Phillips, 
that on an average, every third person was drunk every day, 
by nine o’clock in the morning. Children are never per- 
mitted to go to school; learning, we presume, being consider- 
ed aristocratical in this land of equal rights. Accordingly, 
nothing can exceed. the besotted stupidity of the common 
people of New England. The Rev. Cotton Mather, who 
passes for one of the most enlightened preachers in Bos- 
ton, (and of whom, to tell the truth, we expected better 
things,) has just published a book, entitled the Magnalia, in 
which he gives a variety of witch-stories, such as would be 
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laughed at, even among the Indians, but which, says Mr. 
Toughtale, are all believed here, “ as if they were Holy Writ”? 
—and we may add, perhaps a little more. With these facts 
before us, it is a matter of infinite surprise to us, how any one 
can hesitate to acknowledge the striking intellectual inferi- 
ority of the Americans.—Religion is, if possible, in a worse 
state than literature, manners, or morals. Mr. Toughtale 
is, however, mistaken in saying that there is not a single 
church in Boston. Would to God it were so! Better no 
religion at all, than the blood-curdling blasphemies of So- 
cinianism. The simple truth is, that the Bostonians are all 
Atheists, and to this we are to ascribe their portentous igno- 
rance and beastly immorality, as well as the atrocious inhu- 
manity with which they treat their poor unfortunate blacks. 
Let these men go on! Let them exult while they may, in their 
infernal triumph over virtue and religion; butlet them recol- 
lect in the midst of their sacrilegious revels, that the day of 
retribution is at hand. . These unfortunate victims of worse 
than cannibal cruelty must ere long outnumber their sanguina- 
ry tyrants; and then, we trust in God, some friend of suffering 
humanity will be found, who will rouse them from their degra- 
dation to a bloody and insatiable revenge. From Boston Mr. 
Toughtale proceeded to Charleston, a city separated from Bos- 
ton by the river Potomac. At the navy-yard of this place, 
Mr. Toughtale saw a ship building, which Captain Hull, the 
commandant, assured him would carry 300 long forty-two 
pounders. And this is to be called a seventy-four, forsooth! To 
obtain this single fact was worth all the hazards of the journey. 
It abundantly explains the execrable frauds by which the Eng- 
lish navy, during the last American war, was foully cheated of 
her well-earned fame.—The following description of Charles- 
ton we recommend to the perusal of the admirers of American 
liberty, and if they can read it through without feeling their 
cheeks tingle with shame, and their blood boil with indignation, 


we can only say, that they promise to prove worthy citizens of 
this Paradise of Fools. 


*‘ Charleston is about the size of Boston, but has neither pavements 
nor sidewalks, and alternates between mud and dust, and dust and mud. 
In summer it is all dust, in winter allmud. Indeed, I began to perceive 
the moment I arrived here, that I had got among a different sort of peo- 
ple froin those of Boston. ‘There was no one to be seen in the streets 
but negroes stark naked as they were born, with their backs striped like 
a leopard, in consequence of the frequent application of the lash. In 
fact, the principal article for sale here at the retail shops, is the cow-hide, 
as it is called, that is, a hard ox-skin, twisted in the shape of a whip. 
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Almost every man you see has one of these in his hand, and a spur at 
his heel, to make people believe he carries his whip for his horse. 
But I was assured by the head waiter at the city hotel, kept by Mr. Ches- 
ter Jennings, in Charleston, that it was for the purpose of beating the 
slaves. Nothing indeed will tempt the whites to exert themselves in this 
enervating climate, but the luxury of ‘licking a fellow,’ as they call it, 
and almost the first thing I noticed in coming into the city, was a tall, 
lank, cadaverous figure, strutting up and down, cutting and hacking with 
his cow-hide at every negro man, woman, and child, that came in his 
way. I inquiredof the driver what these blacks had been guilty of.— 
*‘ Guilty,” replied he, “ guilty—eh!—O, lord bless you, sir, it’s only 
Judge D amusing himself with the niggers !”—pp. 14, 15. 


The following detail is so rs. Meni a ony by a simi- 
lar statement in Faux’s Memorable Days,* that it would be an 
insult to common sense to doubt it for a moment: 





“T had scarcely been at my hotel an hour, when this same Judge 
D called upon me as a stranger, and invited me to dinner the next 
day. My blood rose up against the brute ; but as I wished to see whether 
some of the stories told about these peonle, and which they deny, were 
true, I accepted his invitation. The party consisted of Judge D ’s 
wife, two daughters, and about a dozen of the principal men in the 
place, among whom was the governor of South Sennen. Mr. Heister. 
Behind each of the seats, as well the Judge’s as those of his lady and 
daughters, stood a black boy or girl, as it happened, perfectly naked, and 
each of the guests were provided with a cow hide, with which to 
chastise any neglect of duty on the part of the slaves. There was cut 
and come again. The Judge and his guests cut their meat and cut the 
negroes ad interim, and I particularly noticed the dexterity of the 
young ladies in touching the tender places with the cow-hide, as well 
as their infinite delight in seeing them wince under the application. 
One of these poor wretches, having the misfortune to break a plate 
during dinner, was taken out, put under the window by the over- 
seer, and beat so cruelly that her moans were heard over half the city. 
When she came in again, the tears were rolling down her cheeks, and 
the blood trickling down her naked back. The indifference with which 
every one of the company but myself beheld all this, convinced me that 
it was the custom of the country.”—pp. 15, 16. 








It has frequently been stated, on very respectable authority, 
that in Charleston the flesh of young negroes is eaten without 
scruple by the whites. The fact is almost too horrible to be 
credited, and we have accordingly always cautiously abstained 





* We subjoin the extract from Faux : 

“ Colonel Taylor has a black uncle, a sLAve, for his body guard, and 
most owners are related to their black cattle. A gentleman of Washing- 
ton, too kind hearted to whip his house negroes himself, leaves it to his 
wife, a fashionable, beautiful female, holding and going to levees, yet 
able to cow-hide her negroes, whose screams under the lash, scare Mrs. 
Little and family. A cow-hide is no uncommon appendage of the ladies 
here.” —p. 387. 
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from availing ourselves of an assertion hitherto not fully sub- 
stantiated. But we are now prepared to say, on the woe Saar 
of Mr. Toughtale, that there is no exaggeration in the state- 
ments already given by numerous travellers, of the cannibal 
propensities of the inhabitants of Charleston. It is as true as 
it is horrible—the Charlestonians eat young negroes, cooked u 
in what they blasphemously call—terrapin soup! The following 
are the words of Mr. ‘Toughtale: 


“There was a very suspicious dish on the table, which they called ter- 
rapin soup, in which I observed what had exactly the appearance of the 
fingers and toes of little negroes. J afterwards learned that this was ac- 
twally the case, and that terrapin is the cant name for black children, as 
papoose is for those of the Indians.” 


One such fact from a man like Mr. Toughtale, is worth vo- 
lumes of denial from such scoundrels as Tell Harris, or such 
base wretches as Miss Frances Wright. Let us hear no more, 
then, of that sacreligious scepticism that would doubt the ap- 
palling truth here so explicitly and circumstantially detailed. 
Becoming heartily disgusted with Charleston, Mr. Toughtale 
took a seat in the stage for Portsmouth, Long-Island.* Our 
traveller had heard much of the populousness of the country, 
in the neighbourhood of Boston; but he declares positively, 
that he saw neither house nor human being along the road. On 
the contrary, he heard little else than the howling and yelling 
of wild beasts, which, as a fellow traveller assured him, would 
not unfrequently surround the stage-coach, devour the horses, 
and tear the coachman and the passengers to pieces. ‘This is 
very properly ascribed, by Mr. Toughtale, o the turbulent spi- 
rit of democracy. 

The following anecdote admirably illustrates the depravity 


of young people, so frequently observed by travellers through 
New-England. 


“ Breakfasting at a little town, which, like all othér towns in this 
country, is called the city of Hartford, I saw a young ladydevour thirty- 
six cucumbers, moistened with a quart of vinegar. After which, she sat 
down, played Lodoiska on the piano, and then went into the field to pull 
onions. Such horrible incongruities are generated in the rankness of 





_ = 


* Mr. Toughtale is in an error in supposing that Portsmouth is the 
capital of New-Hampshire. He himself afterwards (page 23) calls it 
the capital of Georgia. And now weare on the point of faults, we may 
as well mention that Tom and Jerry was not written by Shakespeare, as 
Mr. Toughtale strangely supposes, (page 93.) We take notice of these 
Jittle inaccuracies, to be beforehand with the hypercritics, who will doubt- 
less disingenuously attempt todraw from these trifling inadvertencies, 
an inference unfavorable to the credibility of the whole book. 
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democracy! There wasa child of about eight years old in the room, 
who called for an antifogmatic, which he drank off at one swallow, af- 
ter which he lighted a cigar, and amused himself with singeing the wool- 


ly pate of a little black boy, or terrapin, as they call them when made 
into soup.” 


At Portsmouth our traveller discovers that he was on the 
wrong road to New-Orleans, and is obliged to return again to 
Boston. Here an event is recorded, which, for the honor of 
humanity, we earnestly hope has been either misrepresented 
or misunderstood, for we can scarcely persuade ourselves that 
an act of such unutterable turpitude could ever have been per- 
petrated, without subjecting the place in which it was committed 
to a fate more tremendous than that. of Sodom or Gomorrah. 
We allude to the blowing up of Mr. Higginbottom, Mr. Winter- 
bottom, and Mr. Leatherbottom, with all their families, by a 
villain of the name of Ramsbottom, because, forsooth, Mrs. 
Higginbottom had said that Mr. Winterbottom sold crimped 
tuckers cheaper than Mr. Leatherbottom. We refer our rea- 
ders to the book for a particular account of this atrocious deed, 
which stamps upon the American character a stain of indelible 
infamy. ; | 

Mr. Toughtale here makes an effort to get rid of a little 
Frenchman, “ with a mahogany face, gold ear-rings, and dimity 
breeches,’ who had impertinently obtruded himself into his so- 
ciety, and who disgusted him exceedingly by perpetual exhibi- 
tions of that loathsome obsequiousness for which the French 
have always been remarkable. In spite of every precaution, 
however, our traveller finds himself, on all occasions, in taverns, 
and steam-boats, and stage-coaches, side by side with this,eter- 
nal Frenchman. 

This fellow, it appears, had combined with a yankee passen- 
senger to rob Mr. 'Toughtale, who was literally obliged to travel 
through the United States with his hands in his pockets, his 
pocket-book in one hand, and his watch in the other, and to sit 
up every night with a cocked pistol in each hand, ready to de- 
fend himself! This one fact speaks volumes, and shows conclu- 
sively, that the practice of picking pockets is universal in this 
Elysium of the west. All classes of the community, in this way 
contrive to accumulate immense sums, and we have heard from 
competent authority, that Mr. Clintock, the first judge of the 
vice-admiralty court for the province of New-York, is known to 
have amassed a large fortune in this very dishonorable manner. 
It is not, indeed, unreasonable to suppose that the greater part 
of the wealth which the American cities are now said to possess, 
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and of which we have every day such sickening accounts, are 
the dishonest fruits of the mutual depredations committed upon 
each other’s property by these shop-lifting, pig-stealing demo- 
crats. 

Ata tavern on a lonely moor, in the neighbourhood of Boston, 
an attempt was made by a pretended stage-coachman to rob and 
murder Mr. Toughtale, which was defeated by the resolute in- 
trepidity of that gentleman, who discharged his pistol at the 
scoundrel just as he entered the bed room. Will it be believ- 
ed, that this villain (who, we regret to state, escaped unhurt) 
insisted on Mr. Toughtale’s paying a pint of whiskey, as a com- 
promise, forsooth, for defending himself against assassination ? 
We doubt whether the records of the French police could fur- 
nish an instance of such horrible depravity. 

One fact, it is well said, is worth a thousand fine-spun theories. 
Let the enemies of a church establishment read the following 
fact, and we shall hear no more of the vile slang of universal to- 
leration. 


“On the confines of Connecticut, the very centre of steady habits, 
although it was Sunday, (a sufficient reason for deterring any christian 
highwayman,) we were stopped by a *footpad, who demanded money 
with as little compunction as a he-wolf. Upon my showing my pistols, 
however, he sheered off, and the driver whipping up his horses at the mo- 
ment, we luckily escaped this time. The incident of asingle foot-pad 
attempting thus to rob a whole stage load of people, furnishes another 
proof of the fact, that stage-drivers and stage-owners, not to say a ma- 
jority of stage-passengers, are accomplices of these bands of robbers. 
Had it not been for my pistols, we should all have been robbed to a cer- 
tainty, and most probably the rest of the passengers would have shared my 
spoils, What exhibits the turbulent and impious spirit ef democracy in 
all its turpitude, is the fact that the driver, after getting fairly out of sight, 
turned round to the passengers with a grin, and exclaimed, ‘I guess I’ve 
distanced the deacon.’ So that this foot-pad was one of the pillars of 
the church.”—p. 39. 


On his way to New-York, Mr. Toughtale was compelled 
to witness one of those disgusting scenes already described by 
Mr. Faux, and alluded to by us in our review of that gentle- 
man’s “ Memorable Days;’? we mean a negro-hunt, the onl 
amusement, it seems, for which these black-hearted republi- 
cans have any fondness or capacity. We have been credibly 
informed, although the fact is not adverted to by Mr. Tough- 
tale, that it is by no means an uncommon occurrence, for the 
most fashionable women in New-York to take an active part in 
this atrocious sport, as it is unblushingly denominated. A 
very respectable journeyman pin-head-maker has just assured 
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us, that he was well acquainted, while in America, with a ne- 
gro-hunter, who one day showed him the — scalps of up- 
wards of one hundred negroes, which he had hunted down in 
the cotton-swamps of Massachusetts ! 

We have often heard of the incredible quantity of toads, 
lizards, and bull-frogs, which infest, like the locusts of Egypt, 
every part of the United States. These nauseous reptiles lite- 
rally cover the whole country, crawling over tables, into beds, 
and swarming in the very “kneading troughs.” Mr. Tough- 
tale saw a canoe upset at New-Rochelle, by the weight of four 
of these disgusting creatures who were clambering up its sides. 

New-York exhibits at present a great appearance of bus- 
tle, which the Philadelphians (and we agree with them) con- 
sider merely got up for show. ‘‘ Sometimes,” says Mr. ‘Tough- 
tale, “the New-Yorkers pull down a street and build it up 
again, merely to impose upon strangers an idea of the prosperi- 
ty of the city, and thereby to attract emigrants from England.” 
In this unprincipled design, we are sorry to say, they have 
been but too successful. ‘Thousands of deluded wretches have 
been, by this vile trick, inveigled to America, and are now 
starving in that land of milk and honey, in a state of ‘irreme- 
diable beggary. : 

Mr. Toughtale has given a fearful, and we doubt not a faith- 
ful account, of the horrid state of morals in this “sewer of all 
earth’s scum,”’ as Mr. Faux has very properly called the city 
of New-York. Every man, without exception, is a drunkard 
and a thief; and the quantity of ill-gotten wealth that the citi- 
zens of New-York have accumulated by swindling and plun- 
dering each other, is almost incredible. A Broadway shop- 
keeper told Mr. ‘Toughtale that no lady entered his shop with- 
out pocketing a piece of lace or a pair of gloves. Mr. Tough- 
tale found, on leaving the shop, that his own pocket had been 
picked by this very shop-keeper! 


“The consequence of all this,” said Mr. Toughtale’s host, a very wor- 
thy and religious gentleman of color, “is a general and irremediable re- 
laxation of manners, and a total want of prudence and principle in all 
classes. Drunkenness, impiety, insolence, extravagance, ignorance, bru- 
tality, gluttony, and every vice that can disgrace human nature, are the 
ordinary characteristics of these spawn of filthy democracy.”—p. 61. 


The following is a specimen of a conversation which Mr. 
Toughtale- accidentally overheard, while walking one evening 
on the Battery at New-York. It is only after long and solemn 
deliberation that we have prevailed upon ourselves to pollute 


our pages with this precious piece of execrable blasphemy ; 
9 . 


Bae a 
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but our repugnance has been conquered in the hope that such 
a sample of republican impiety will put an end at once to all 
doubts about the frightful consequences of a free toleration of 
opinion. 
* No. 1.— Well, neighbour, how d’ye get on ?” 
‘O, by degrees, as lawyers go to heaven ! 
* No. 2.—* When do you go out of town ?” 
‘Why, I think of going to-morrow, God willing.’ 
“ No. 3.—‘ Bless my soul, neighbour, where have you sprung from ?’ 
‘Why, God love you, I sprung from the clouds, like Methuselah !’ 


** No. 4.— Well, friend, how does the good woman to-day ?” 
‘Why, thank you, she complains of being a liitle better !’” 


Nor is this all. But the sequel is too horrid, and we dare 
not trust ourselves with further extracts. 

There is no part of Mr. Toughtale’s excellent book which 
we-so heartily commend, as his eloquent and evangelical de- 
fence of the necessity of church establishments. We have be- 
fore (vide vol. xxix. p. 369.) adverted in strong terms to the 
fatal, fatal mistake which the Americans have committed, in not 
inserting into their articles of confederation, a clause requiring 
as a qualification for office, a-confession of belief in the tenets of 
the Church of England, and establishing, at the same time, a gene- 
rous support for the defenders of the faith, by a rigorously exe- 
cuted system of tithes; for, as we said on that occasion, “ to 
expect men to cultivate morality and neglect religion, is to 
know very little of human nature.”” The following quotations 
are written in such a noble spirit of genuine eloquence and un- 
affected piety, and so exactly represent the opinions we have 
always steadily inculcated on this interesting subject, that we 
offer no apology to our readers for inserting them at length: 


*‘ Jn proportion as the hierarchy is enriched by the spoils of the people, 
the latter, becoming comparatively poor, are precluded by necessity from 
indulging in vicious extravagance and corrupt enjoyments, They will 
practise per force, abstinence, economy, self-denial, and the other domes- 
tic virtues so essential tothe welfare of the lower orders. Hence it is suf- 
ficiently obvious, that in proportion as you curtail the superfluities of the 
commonalty by taxes, tithes, high rents, and poor rates, you guaranty to 
them the practice of almost all the cardinal virtues. Again: In propor- 
tion asthe people become poor, they will necessarily pay less attention to 
the education of their children; and I fear no denial, except from radicals, 
democrats, and atheists, when I assert, that considering the mischievous 
books now in circulation on the subject of liberty and such impieties, the 
greatest blessing that could possibly happen to the lower orders, would be 
the loss of the dangerous faculty of reading. In no age of the world were 
this class of people so devoted to the honor of the priests, and the glory 
af their kings, and consequently to the interests of religion and human 
tights, as whena large portion of them could not read, and were without 
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any property they could call their own. I appeal to the whole history of 
‘mankind for the proof of the maxun, that ignorance and poverty are the 
two pillars of a privileged church, and the divine right of kings.’ pp. 66, 67. 


The dreadful consequences of the atheistical doctrine of free- 
dom of opinion, are such as we might naturally anticipate. 
The Sabbath in New-York is horribly profaned; and Mr. 
Toughtale’s landlord (the worthy and religious black gentle- 
man) assured him that the African church was the only one 
in which there was a chance of hearing a sermon; and 
that even there, the whole congregation was sometimes ta- 
ken up and carried to the watch-house, under pretence that 
they disturbed the neighbourhood with their groanings, howl- 
ings, and other demonstrations of genuine piety. “ The true 
reason was, however that these bundling, gouging democrats, 
have such a bitter hostility to all sorts of religion, that the 
cannot bear even that the poor negroes should sing psalms.” 
—p. 69. 

i he state of literature in New-York may be inferred from 
the reply of one of the bas bleus of that place, to Mr. Tough- 
tale, who inquired of her how she liked Lord Bacon. “ Bacon 
—bacon,” replied this American Corinna—* O! I guess we 
call it gammon. But we don’t put Lord to it, because its 
anti-republican.”? Mr. ‘Toughtale is however mistaken in sup- 
posing that Lord Bacon is the present Lord Chancellor of En- 
gland. Lord V. Bacon, “the great inventor of human reason,” 
as Mr. Toughtale very justly terms him, died many years ago, 
during the reiga of Queen Elizabeth. 

Two other facts (and these, we again. repeat, are worth a 
thousand fine-spun theories) are conclusive on the subject of 
the literary qualifications of the Americans. Mr. Crawfoot, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, cannot write his own 
name, and the Washington House of Delegates is obliged to em- 
ploy aclerk to read the papers, messages, &c. for the benefit of 
the country members! 

In New-York, Mr. Toughtale found upwards of thirty thousand 
English emigrants, literally starving in the streets for want of em- 
ployment. He inquired minutely into the history of one of these 
poor wretches, who it appears had encountered, after his arri- 
val in America, scenes of misery and horror that exceed all 

arallel, and baffle all description. We refer the reader to the 
boa itself, for we have not the heart to copy out the extract, 

At New-York, Mr. Toughtale had some experience of trans- 
Atlantic jurisprudence. He had detected De hye grilouy. the 
suspicious looking Frenchman, in the very act of sharpening 
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his razors at him, and narrowly escaped assassination by dis- 
charging his pistol into the F renchman’s room. On applica- 
tion to a magistrate, who, like the Squire Russel mentioned by 
Mr. Faux, was found sitting on a bench, mending old boots,* 
a warrant was with some difficulty obtained against the assassin. 
After a farcical mock-examination of two or three minutes, Mr. 
Toughtale’s complaint was dismissed by this American Rhada- 
manthus, and the complainant pernutted to retire, on the pay- 
ment of a heavy compromise! 

We have already, (vol. xxix. p. 356.) on the authority of Mr. 
Faux and Mr. Chichester, mentioned that in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, “ten dollars would procure the life and blood of 
any man.”’ ‘Thus, if A. is desirous to get B. out of the way, he 
calls at any of the Rowdy-offic es in Louisville or Lexington, 
enters into a Rowdy-book B.’s name and occupation, pays the 
Rowdy his ten dollars, and in a few days has the satisfaction to 
see in the public prints a detailed account of B.’s murder or 
mysterious disappearance. Some of our readers will be ready 
to ask with the Englishman at Fondi,t why the polic e don’t in- 
terfere? ‘The answer is a simple one; the officers of justice dare 
not do their duty, for fear of being done for by these cut-throats, 


who think as little of dirking a judge as a judge does of stealing a 
pig. (v. vol. xxix. of this journal, p. 357.) With a knowledge of 
these facts before them, our readers will perhaps be prepared 
for the following account of one of the exploits of these Ten- 
nessee assassins, 


“ After travelling all day- over rough roads,and through a dreary, bar- 
ren wilderness, which is, however, considered one of the best peopled and 
best cultivated parts of the country, and where every body was astonish- 
ed to hear me speak English, we arrived late in the evening at Louisville, 
the capital of the state of Tennessee. In walking up from the stage-coach 
to the inn, I stumbled over something, and what was my horror at disco- 
vering a dead body weltering in blood! A little way further on, I stum- 
bled over another, and in this way encountered six or seven, in less than 
the space of thirty yards. Inquiring the cause of their deaths, and the 





* If the fact of the barbarous vulgarity of American jurisprudence requi- 
red any confirmation, we might find it in the following extract taken litera- 
tim et verbatim from a New-York paper now before us. “ During the last 
session of the court of this place, a gentleman who was invited to attend, 
found the judge sitting on a large block, in one corner of a log cabin, 
paring his toe nails. Soon after, the judge inquired of the sheriff why 
the } jury were not forth-coming ; to which he replied, that he had eleven 


men tied up stairs, and his deputies were engaged in running down the 
twelfth !” 


} Tales of a Traveller. 
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reason of their exposure in this manner, the landlord seemed at a loss to 
understand me for a few minutes, which I ascribed to my speaking pure 


English. After a little reflection, however, he seemed to recollect 
himself. 


“ O—ay—yes—I recollect—we had a blow out here last Sunday, and 
half a dozen troublesome fellows, they call justices, were cone for by the 
brave rowdies. ‘They won't interrupt sport again, I guess.” pp. 186, 187. 


It will be recollected that we have the unquestionable testi- 
mony of Mr. Chichester, to prove that it is no uncommon thing 
for these godless reprobates, the Rowdies, to roast their own 
friends to death before large log-fires, whenever they refuse to 
drink.* We are aware that some of our readers have enter- 
tained doubts of the accuracy of this statement; but we pre- 
sume that all such dangerous and censurable scepticism will 
vanish at once, on the perusal of the following well authenti- 
cated fact. 

“«—— Just at this moment there was a great uproar in an adjoining 
room, accompanied by cries of murder, upon which mine host hurried 
away ‘to see the sport,’ as he was pleased to term it. ((j" This sport, 


as I afterwards learned, consisted in a promising young republican, of 


about seventeen, attempting to gouge his father, because he had refused to 
call for another mint julep !!!” 


The mean and fulsome flattery which the Americans have 
lavished on that horrid miscreant La Fayette, has already filled 
the breast of every Briton with unutterable disgust. ‘The worth- 
lessness ofall this noisy foolery will be readily understood, when 
the damning fact is known, that Mr. Jefferson, a man whom the 
democrats once pretended to love and honor like a god, is, at 
this moment, an actor on the Philadelphia boards for bread! 
One single fact, like this, is a triumphant refutation of all the 
vulgar trash we are doomed to hear heat American generosity, 

Mr. 'Toughtale has preserved in this journal of his, an invalu- 
able document,—the confession of a backwoodsman, taken 
from his own lips. The desperate eflrontery with which this 
wretch openly avows his matchless iniquities, has rarely been 
surpassed. We give the whole without further comment. Ew 
hoc disce omnes. 





‘I was born in New-Hampshire ; raised in the western part of the 
State of New-York; married in Ohio; and am now settled, for the 
present, in the State of Missouri.’ Jupiter! thought I, the man has 
travelled over half the globe in three lines. ‘I have been a man of va- 
rious enterprise, and miscellaneous occupation. At seventeen years, I 
commenced land-surveyor in the Genesee country, which was then 
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* See the twenty-ninth volume of this journal, page 957. 
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something of a wilderness, and hardly afforded me employment, so that 
I had sufficient leisure to visit my native town and get married. I forgot 
that neither my wife nor myself were worth ten dollars. However, we 
don’t forget such things long, that’s one comfort. We returned to Genes- 
see, with one dollar in my pocket, and none in that of my wife. For 
some time I did not make much money; but then we had plenty of 
children, which, in a new country, are better than money. However, I 
managed to save a little every year, with the intention of buying 2 few 
hundred acres of land. But the land rose in price faster than I made 
money. Se that by the time I[ had got together five hundred dollars, land 
was a dollar and a half an acre. ‘This won’t do for me, thought I;—but 
just then the people began to talk of Ohio, where land was selling at 
that time for two and six-pence an acre. ‘ Betsey,’ said I, ‘shall we go 
to Ohio ?” - To the end of the world, John,’ replied she ; and away we 
scampered the next day. Here I bought a good stout farm, cut down 
some trees for a place for my house, girdled others for a place for my 
wheat, and built a log house, twenty feet long at least. People soon 
flocked round, so that in a little time there was some occasion for law: 
so they made me a justice of the peace. Not long after, it was thought 
but proper to introduce a little religion: so I took to reading a sermon 
every Sunday, at the request of my neighbors. By-and-by, it was thought 
prudent to embody a company of militia for protection against the 
Indians: so they made me a captain of militia. In a year or two, 
there was a town laid out and a court-house built. This introduced two 
new wants—that of a judge and a town treasurer—so they made me 
judge, and town treasurer, The establishment of a town, brought with 
it the want of a newspaper: so a newspaper was set up, and I volunteered 
as editor. 

“These honors were very gratifying to be sure, but all this time my 
family were increasing in size and number. I had six girls and five boys, 
some of them six feet high. I began to be uneasy about providing for 
all these. I had only sixteen hundred acres of land, and that was not 
enough for them all. The thought struck me I could sell it for enough 
to buy six or eight thousand in Missouri territory. ‘ Betsey,’ said I, 
‘ will you go to Missouri?’ ‘*Tothe end of the world, John,’ said the 
brave girl. Sothe next day but one we hied away to Missouri, where I 
bought a few thousand acres. We were almost alone at first; but in a 
year or two people came faster and faster, so that from a territory we be- 
came a state, and wanted members of congress. Sothey made me a 
member of congress. But the country is getting too thickly settled for 
me—and I think next year of moving up the river five or six hundred 
miles, to get out of the crowd. I am now on my way to the Federal 
City, where I mean to make speeches Jike a brave fellow. But see, we 
are just arrived, and I must look to my baggage.” Hethen shook me 
by the hand, and gave me a hearty invitation to come and see him next 
summer, when [ should probably find him somewhere about the mouth of 
the Yellow Stone.”—pp. 186—188. 


[unough of this. Our heart sickens at the horrid detail, and 
we can go no further. 


The rest of this instructive volume contains further circum- 
stantial accounts of the unprincipled immorality, indecency, 
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vulgarity, and irreligion of these immaculate republicans. — 
But our readers are doubtless already satiated with the little 
we have given them, and, God knows, we are sincerely glad to 
bring this article to a close. Enough has been said, we think, 
to convince the most incredulous, that there is not on the face 
of the earth, or rather, to use the strong and apposite language 
of Mr. Faux, there is not, “ within the precincts of the heathen 
pandemonium,” a people so utterly andirremediably destitute of 
morals or religion or political security—so absolutely swallow- 
ed up in the gulf of irreparable misery—as the lost inhabitants 
of this terrestrial hell. We feel no pity for their sufferings. 
We look upon the hopeless horrors of their situation with the 
same holy complacency, with which (to use the language of one 
of their divines) the spirits of the blessed gaze upon the tortures 
of the damned—knowing that this they have deserved. They 
have voluntarily rejected the only means of political salvation, 
and they have none but themselves to blame for all the tremen- 
dous consequences of their guilt. ‘They might have peaceably 
enjoyed the inestimable blessings of a heaven-anointed monarch, 
a wealthy order of nobility, a valiant standing army, a splendid 
church establishment, and a magnificent national debt; all sup- 
ported and protected by those lasting monuments of British wis- 
dom, elderships, tithes, and excises, poors’ rates and corn-laws, 
bounties and prohibitory duties. ‘These glorious institutions, 
the fruits of the accumulated wisdom of ages, they have sacri- 
legiously rejected; and impiously relying on the mean and trea- 
cherous faculty of reason, these daring blasphemers have had 
the matchless audacity to substitute in their stead the new-fan- 
gled theories of elective law-givers and annual assemblies—the 
visionary notions of unrestricted trade and proportionate taxa- 
tion—and, what is worse than all, the atheistical absurdities of 
universal toleration, and self-supported churches. 

It is utterly impossible that such a state of things can long 
continue without bringing down upon the heads of the offenders, 
the special vengeance of an exasperated Providence. Festine- 
tur dies illa, shall be our constant prayer; for a proud and 
happy day to Europe will be the day when these insolent brag- 
garts shall feel at last the intolerable burden of their perni- 
cious liberties, and when, amid the shouts and the jubilees of 
the servants of the throne and the altar, the whole fraternity of 
patriots shall be crushed into annihilation, beneath the frag- 
ments of their prostrate idol, the execrable Dagon of Democra- 
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MARCO BOZZARIS, 


[The Epaminondas of modern Greece.—He fell in a night attack 
upon the Turkish Camp at Laspi, the site of the ancient Platwa. Au- 
gust 20, 1828, and expired in the moment of victory. His last words 


were—* To die for liberty is a pleasure and nota pain.” 





At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power ; 

In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard ; 
Then wore his monarch’s signet ring,— 
Then pressed that monarch’s throne,—a king ; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden’s garden bird. 


At midnight, in the forest shades, 
‘Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 
True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian’s thousands stood, | 
There had-the glad earth drunk their blood | 
On old Platza’s day ; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there, 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare, ° 
As quick, as far as they. 


An hour passed on—the Turk awoke ; 
That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke—to hear his sentries shriek, 


“To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek !” 


He woke—to die midst flame, and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke, 
And death shots falling thick and fast 
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Marco Bozzaris. 


As lightnings from the mountain cloud ; 

And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band ; 

“ Strike—till the last armed foe expires, 

Strike—for your altars and your fires, 

Strike—for the green graves of your sires, 
God—and your native land!” 


They fought—like brave men, long and well, 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain, 

They conquered—but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at every vein. 

His few surviving comrades saw 

His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won ; 

Then saw in death his eyelids close 

Calmly, as to a night’s repose, 
Like flowers at set of sun. 


Come to the bridal chamber, Death! 
Come to the mother’s, when she feels 
For the first time her first- born’s breath ;-- 
Come when the blessed seals 
Which close the pestilence are broke 
And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 
Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm ;—— 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 
With banquet-song, and dance, and wine— 
And thou art terrible: the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 


But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 

Come, when his task of Fame is wrought— 
Come, with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought— 
Come in her crowning hour ; and then 

Thy sunken eyes’ unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 
Of sky and stars to prisoned men ; 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
Which told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land wind, from woods of palm, 
And orange groves, and fields of balm, 
Blew o’er the Haytian seas. 


Vor. I. 10 
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Mrs. Barbauld. 


Bozzaris! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee—there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 

She wore no funeral weeds for thee, 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
Like torn branch from death’s leafless tree, 
In sorrow’s pomp, and pageantry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb ; 

But she remembers thee as one 

Long loved, and for a season gone. 

For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 

Her marble wrought, her music breathed ; 
For thee she rings the birth-day bells; / + , 
Of thee her &xst babe’s,lisping tells ; tiudd— 
For thine her evening prayer is said/ 

At palace couch, and cottage bed. 

Her soldier, closing with the foe, 

Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow ; 

His plighted maiden, when she fears 

For him, the joy of her young years, 

Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears ; 

And she, the mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak, 

The memory of her buried joys, 

And even she who gave thee birth, 
Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth, 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh ; 

For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s— 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die. 


H. 


[It would be an act of gross injustice to the author of the above mag- 
nificent Lyric, were we to withhold the expression of our admiration of 
its extraordinary beauty. We are sure, too, that in this instance, at 
least, we have done what is rare indeed in the annals of criticism,—we 
have given an opinion from which not one of our readers will feel any in- 
clination to dissent. | 





MRS. BARBAULD. 


The admirers of Mrs. Barbauld will be glad to learn, that 
a collection is about to be made of her unpublished writings in 
England, and that arrangements will probably be made for re- 
printing them in this country. There can be no doubt, that 
their publication will be a highly acceptable present to the pub- 
lic. Itis very certain, that when Mrs. Barbauld began to write 
verses, no other English poetess had written half so well; and 
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although, perhaps, at the present day, she is surpassed by Mrs. 
Hemans, the sweetness, delicacy, and rich imagery of her po- 
etical productions make them very delightful reading, and give 
her no mean rank among contemporary authors. Her prose 
writings, also, are distinguished for just thoughts, expressed in 
a style of great animation, and a sort of unaffected brilliancy of 
manner, which renders them exceedingly engaging. It is too 
often the case, that the task of selecting and arranging posthu- 
mous works, falls into injudicious hands, or, more properly 
speaking, that no selection whatever is made. ‘The desire of 
getting up a large book, in order to increase the profit of the 
publication, or the indiscriminate admiration of friends, fre- 
quently give to the world, along with some things perhaps truly 
valuable, a great deal that cannot be read, and the unauthori- 
zed publication of which, in the life-time of the writer, would 
have been considered by him as an offence hardly to be forgi- 
ven. In this present instance, no danger of this sort need be 
apprehended. The good sense, and cool, steady judgment of 
Miss Lucy Aikin, who has undertaken the task of selecting the 
papers to be published, are the best possible pledge that nothing 
will be included among them which would tend, in the least de- 
gree, to impair the literary reputation of her excellent and ve- 
nerable relation. The following is an extract of a letter from 
that lady to a gentleman in this city, who had offered to dispose 
of her History of Charles I., a work she is now preparing for the 
press, to some American bookseller. 

“Mrs. Barbauld left behind her a considerable number of 
manuscripts, both in verse and prose, and | am now closely oc- 
cupied in preparing a complete edition of her works. This 
publication will not, I apprehend, extend beyond two moderate 
octavos; one verse, the other prose. The verse, to which I 
shall prefix a short memoir, is already in the press, and will be 
printed, I hope, by the end of next month. It is still matter of 
doubt with me, whether the second volume can be brought out 
during the present London book-season, which does not extend 
beyond the month of June; for I wish some specimens of her 
epistolary talent, which was very striking, and some time must 
elapse before all the contributions of her correspondents can be 
collected. If we cannot be ready with both volumes at once, 
the prose must be deferred till November or December. Now, 
sir, | am so well persuaded that the products of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
genius will be cordially received by your American public, that ' 
I will venture to transmit to you.a copy of the first volume, 
some time before publication, and beg of you the favor to per- 
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form the same kind office which you have so obligingly offered 
with respect to my intended work. Nearly two thirds of the 
volume will consist of matter entirely new, and certainly not 
inferior, in intrinsic merit, to any thing of hers with which the 
public is acquainted. Old age has no power to quench in her 
the light of fancy. She wrote several charming little pieces in 
the course of the last year. 
Stoke Newington, March 31, 1825.” 


THE DYING RAVEN. 


Come to these lonely woods to die alone ? 
Not many days, it seems, since thou wast heard, 
From out the mists of spring, with thy shrill note, 
Calling unto thy mates—and their clear answers. 
The earth was brown, then; and the infant leaves 
Had not put forth to warm them in the sun, 
Or play in the fresh air of heaven. Thy voice, 
Shouting in triumph, told of winter gone, 
And prophesying life to the sealed ground, 
Did make me glad with thoughts of coming beauties. 
And now they’re all around us ;—offspring bright 
Of earth,—a mother, who, with constant care, 
Doth feed and clothe them all.—Now o’er her fields, 
In blessed bands, or single, they are gone, 
Or by her brooks they stand, and sip the stream ; 
Or peering o’er it,—vanity well feigned— 
In quaint approval seem to glow and nod 
At their reflected graces.—Morn to meet, 
They in fantastic labors pass the night, 
Catching its dews, and rounding silvery drops 
To deck their bosoms.— There, on tall, bald trees, 
From varnished cells some peep, and the old boughs 
Make to rejoice and dance in the unseen winds. 
Over my head the winds and they make music, 
And grateful, in return for what they take, 
Bright hues and odors to the air they give. 

us mutual love brings mutual delight— 
Brings beauty, life ;—for love is life—hate, death. 

Thou Prophet of so fair a revelation ! 

Thou who abod’st with us the winter long, 
Bnduring cold or rain, and shaking oft, 
From thy dark mantle, falling sleet or snow— 
Thou, who with purpose kind, when warmer days 
Shone on the earth, midst thaw and steam, cam’st forth 
From rocky nook, or wood, thy priestly cell, 
To speak of conyfort unto lonely man— 
Didst say to him,—though seemingly alone 
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*Midst wastes and snows, and silent, lifeless trees, 
Or the more silent ground—that ’twas not death, 
But nature’s sleep and rest, her kind repair ;— 
That Thou, albeit unseen, did’st bear with him 
The winter’s night, and, patient of the day, 
And cheered by hope, (instinct divine in Thee,) 
Waitedst return of summer. 
More Thou said’st, 
Thou Priest of Nature, Priest of God, to man! 
Thou spok’st of Faith, (than instinct no less sure, ) 
Of Spirits near him, though he saw them not: 
Thou bad’st him ope his intellectual eye, 
And see bis solitude all populous : 
Thou show'dst him Paradise, and deathless flowers ; 
And did’st him pray to listen to the flow 
Of living waters. 
Preacher to man’s spirit ! 
Emblem of Hope! Companion! Comforter ! 
Thou faithful one! is this thine end? “Twas Thou, 
When summer birds were gone, and no form seen 
Inthe void air, who cam’st, living and strong, 
On thy broad, balanced pennons,through the winds, 
And of thy long enduring, this the close ! 
Thy kingly strength brought down, of storms 
Thou Conqueror ! 
The year’s mild, cheering dawn 
Upon thee shone a momentary light. 
The gales of spring upbore thee for a day, 
And then forsook thee. Thou art fallen now ; 
And liest amongst thy hopes and promises ; 
Beautiful flowers, and freshly springing blades, 
Gasping thy life out.—Here for Thee the grass 
Tenderly makes a bed; and the young buds 
In silence open their fair, painted folds— 
To ease thy pain, the one—to cheer thee, these. 
But thou art restless; and thy once keen eye 
Is dull and sightless now. New blooming boughs, 
Needlessly kind, have spread a tent for thee. 
Thy mate is calling to the white, piled clouds, 
And asks for thee. No answer give they back. 
As I look up to their bright angel faces, 
Intelligent and capable of voice 
They seemto me. Their silence to my soul 
Comes ominous, The same to thee, doom’d bird, 
Silence or sound. For thee there is no sound, 
No silence :—near thee stands the shadow, Death,— 
And now he slowly draws his sable veil 
Over thine eyes. Thy senses soft he lulls 
Into unconscious slumbers. The airy call | 
Thou’lt hear no longer, Neath sun-lighted clouds, 
With beating wing, or steady poise aslant, 
Thou’lt sailno more. Around thy trembling claws 


Droop thy wings’ parting feathers. Spasms of death 
Are on Thee. 
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Laid thus low by age? Or is’t 

All-grudging man has brought thee to this end? 
Perhaps the slender hair, so subtly wound 
Around the grain God gives thee foi thy food 
Has proved thy snare, aad makes thy inward pain! 

I needs must mourn for thee. For I, who have 
No fields, nor gather into garners—I 
Bear Thee both thanks and love, not fear nor hate. 

And, now, farewell! The falling leaves ere long 
Will give Thee decent covering. ‘Till then, 
Thine own black plumage, which will now ‘no more 
Glance tothe sun, nor flash upon my eyes 
Like armor of steeled knight of Palestine— 
Must be thy pall. Nor will it moult so soon 
As sorrowing thoughts on those borne from him fade 
In living man. 

Who scoffs these sympathies, 
Makes mock of the divinity within ; 
Nor feels he gently breathing through his soul 
The universal spirit.—Hear it cry, 
* How does thy pride abase thee, man, vain man! 
How deaden thee to universal love, 
And joy of kindred, with all humble things,— 
God’s creatures all] !” } 
And surely itis so. 

He who the lily clothes in simple glory, 
He who doth hear the ravens cry for food, 
Hath on our hearts, with hand invisible, 
In signs mysterious, written what alone 
Our hearts may read.—Death bring thee rest, poor Bird. 


A SONG OF PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 


Come, take our boy, and we will go 
Before our cabin door ; 

The winds shall bring us, as they blow, 
The murmurs of the shore ; 

And we will kiss his young blue eyes, 

And I will sing him, as he lies, 
Songs that were made of yore: 

I'll sing, in his delighted ear, 

The island lays thou lov’st to hear. 


And thou, while stammering I repeat, 
Thy country’s tongue shalt teach ; 

"Tis not so soft, but far more sweet, 
Than my own native speech. 

For thou no other tongue did’st know, 

When, scarcely twenty moons ago, 
Upon Tahete’s beach, 
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Thou cam’st to woo me to be thine, 
With many a speaking look and sign. 


I knew thy meaning—thou didst praise 
My eyes, my locks of jet; 

Ah! well for me they won thy gaze,— 
But thine were fairer yet! 

I’m glad to see my infant wear 

Thy soft blue eyes and sunny hair, 
And when my sight is met 

By his white brow and blooming cheek, 

I feel a joy I cannot speak. 


Come, talk of Europe’s maids, with me, 
Whose necks and cheeks, they tell, 
Outshine the beauty of the sea, 
White foam and crimson shell. 
I’ll shape like theirs my simple dress, 
And bind like them each jetty tress, 
A sight to please thee well ; 
And for my dusky brow will braid 
A bonnet, like an English maid. 


Come, for the soft, low sunlight calls, 
We lose the pleasant hours ; 
"Tis lovelier than these cottage walls,— 
That seat among the flowers. 
And I will learn of thee a prayer, 
To Him, who gave a home so fair, 
A lot so blest as ours— ‘ 
The God who made, for thee and me, 
This sweet lone isle amid the sea. 


B. 


FO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK REVIEW. 


Gentlemen, 


I regret to be obliged to resume the subject of your review of 
the late “ spurious” edition, as you term it, of Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s Report on Manufactures. The task is unpleasant, but 
justice to myself requires it—and I have too much reliance on 
your honor to doubt your willingness to let the public hear the 
accused, as well as the accusers. Any other supposition would 
be an impeachment of your candor and impartiality. : 

I did hope that | had placed the matter in such a point of 
view, as would have induced you to retract your accusations. 
But I have been mistaken. ‘They are repeated, and urged in 
stronger form. As editor of the edition in question, I am ex- 


pressly charged with an attempt at imposition, by 
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“Leaving the reader falsely to suppose, that the order [for printing 
this edition] issued from the Congress of 18283—4.” 


This, gentlemen, is a heavy charge, and ought not to have 
been lightly made. ‘The proofs ought to be clear and unequi- 
vocal, so that “he that runs may read.”’ It implies a conduct 
of which I should scorn to be guilty, and I hope to prove that it 
is wholly unfounded. 

I quote your last number, page 387, wherein, as I have sta- 
ted, the charge is repeated. 


“In the original, the title-page, after setting forth the name, &c. adds, 
‘“ Printed by order of the House of Representatives. 





1792. 
‘ The present edition reads— 
“ [Printed by order of the House of Representatives. |”’ 





1825, 


This, and “ no more, is the very head and front of my offend- 
ing ;’’ and on this foundation rests the strong charge of “ false- 
ly”? leading the public astray. 

It is to be regretted that these quotations are both materiall 
wrong. Neither of them gives the printer’s name; and both 
have the dates so placed as to refer to the order for printing, 
whereas the reference clearly is to the time of publication. 
This is a most vital error. 

I now present you with the title-pages of two editions of this 
work, one printed at Washington, sixteen years ago, by order 
of the then House of Representatives, and the other that which 
has called forth the severity of your animadversions. 


‘ Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the subject of Manufac- 
tures, made the Sth of Decr. 1791. 





* Dec. 7, 1809. 
“ Printed by order of the House of Representatives. 





“ Washington City : 
“ Printed by R.C. Weightman. 
“ 1809.” 


The other runs thus, and is very materially different from your 
statement of it: 


“Report of the Secretary of the Beene Be lexander Hamilton] on 
the subject of Manufactures, made the 5th of Decr. 1791. 





‘‘ Printed by order of the House of Representatives. 
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Philadelphia. 
‘Printed by Joseph R. A. Skenel. 





Jan. 1, 1824,” 


Now, gentlemen, I appeal to you as men of honor, whether 
this title-page warrants the aspersion you have cast on me? Is 
there the slightest possible connexion between “ the order for 
printing,’ and the date, Jan. 1, 1824 ? 

But what temptation could there have been to the alleged 
literary fraud? Was a system matured by the full exercise of 
the splendid talents of Alexander Hamilton, one of the greatest 
statesmen that ever flourished in this country, in want of the 
imprimatur of the late House of Representatives? Could the 
alleged simulation of the order for printing add an iota to the 
force of the arguments? Surely not. 

On this point I have said enough. Two of the other charges, 
which make a conspicuous figure in the indictment, those res- 
pecting capitals mt notes of exclamation, you have abandon- 
ed, as wholly unwarranted. 

On the subject of italic and indexes, I appeal to an enlighten- 
ed public, whether an edition of a work can, with any appear- 
ance of propriety, be termed “ spurious,’”’ when the text is pre- 
served immaculate, without alteration, suppression, or interpola- 
tion, merely because varioiis heen passages, shedding strong 
light on a vital topic, in which the country is deeply interested, 
are italicized, and six of peculiar importance are marked by 
indexes? I throw myself on their good sense and candor for a 
favorable verdict. 

Two other charges remain—* the INTERPOLATION of @ sill 
dialogue,” (which, by the way, is not an “ interpolation,” —it 1s 

iven in the form of an “ apne ie the conversion of a 
fow words printed in italics, into the Roman character. With 
respect to the first, I have only to observe, that it does not affect 
the text—does not, of course, impart the character of spurious- 
ness to the edition, and stands or falls on its own merits. When 
the original work was set up, it was found that there were twelve 
pages vacant, and, as the dialogue bore strongly on the subject, 
it was introduced to fill the void. And with respect to the other, 
there is not one change that affects the grand question at issue 
in the United States, as to the protéction of manufactures. 
The one you have selected goes to a question of comparatively 
little importance, whether manufacturing industry is or is not 
more profitable than agriculture. Had we adequate markets 


for all our agricultural productions, we might then discuss this 
Von. I. if 
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question. But as we have not, the conversion of a portion of 
the labor now devoted to agriculture in the other direction, 
could not fail to be highly salutary. 

Notwithstanding the repugnance we all have to acknowledge 
our errors, I flatter myself you must acknowledge, that neither 
the editor nor the edition merited the censure you bestowed 
on them. Maruew Carey. 

March 15, 1825. 


Remark. 


One word in reply. Mr. Carey is tilting against a shadow 
of his own conjuring. We have nowhere imputed to Aim, 
since he has avowed himself the publisher of the report, the 
slightest dishonesty of motive. Mr. Carey meant, no doubt, 
to make a genuine edition; all that we have done is to insist 
that it is not genuine. This is a mere matter of opinion, and, 
to our opinion, we have as much.right as Mr. Carey has to his. 
What we said, we said deliberately, and now repeat deliberate- 
ly. The ambiguity of the title-page—the conversion of unem- 
phatic to emphatic passages—the interpolation, or appendage, 
(if that be a better word,) of a silly dialogue ‘to fill up a void,’— 
and, above all, the removal of the marks of emphasis which Alex- 
ander Hamilton himself affixed with his own hand to those passa- 
ges which denied the superior productiveness of manufactures,— 
are objections great enough, in all conscience, to impair the 
genuineness of the edition, without implicating, in the least, the 
motives of the editor. 


— 
AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY. 


A work has been projected, and, we understand, is now in 
press in Philadelphia, which promises to form an ra in the 
progress of American Natural Science. Its object is to ac- 
complish what has long been regarded as a great desideratum— 
a complete history, at once philosophical and popular, of the 
American Animal Kingdom. Dr. John D. Godman, whe has 
devoted himself to this arduous undertaking, is peculiarly 
qualified for the task ; and the reputation he has already gain- 
ed as an able and indefatigable teacher of anatomy,—as a Pro- 
fessor of the Philadelphia Museum,—and as an Editor of the 
Philadelphia Medical and Physical Journal, will, we are confi- 
dent, be greatly confirmed and extended by the publication of 
his “ American Natural pon 
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The first part wijl comprehend the quadrupeds of North 
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America, in three octavo volumes of about 400 pages each. 
The work will be rendered peculiarly valuable iid interesting 
by a great number of beautiful engravings, from designs taken 

rincipally from the living animal, by Mr. C. A. Lesueur, Mr. 
Rider, and Mr. W. W. Wood. These gentlemen have, each 
of them, already given the most satisfactory evidence of their 
great ability and talent. Mr. Lesueur’s reputation, in a 
lar, both as a naturalist and an artist, stands too high to leave us 
room to doubt, for an instant, of the entire success of this part 
of the work. A great additional value will be conferred upon 
the * History” by the circumstance, that, among the numerous 
designs which are to be obtained, there will be many of animals 
now for the first time figured or engraved. 

With respect to the authenticity and general merit of the 
descriptions, no question can be reasonably entertained, when 
it is known that in addition to the extensive observations and 
~ unwearied industry of Dr. Godman, we have the further guaran- 
ty of the zealous co-operation of the most distinguished natu- 
ralists of the United States. Professor Say, Mr. Charles 
Bonaparte, Dr. Harlan, Dr. Dekay, Dr. Mitchell, and Mr. 
Ord, have promised to contribute their assistance in rendering 
the contemplated History every way worthy of the most liberal 
support. 

hat povemesy interests us in the success of Dr. Godman’s 
work, is the gratifying reflection, that the honor will belong al- 
most exclusively to our own countrymen, and that foreigners 
will no longer have it in their power to reproach us with a 
dependence upon transatlantic writers, for nearly all the useful 
knowledge we possess of the riches and resources of the Ameri- 
can animal world. 








SPIRIT OF SPRING. 


“the flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing of birds 
is come.” 


Spirit, that from the breathing South 
Art wafted hither on dewy wing, 
By the softened light of that sunny eye, 
And that voice of wild-wood melody, 
And those golden tresses wantoning, 
And the perfum’d breath of that balmy mouth, 
We know thee, Spirit of my ae 
Spirit of beauty, these thy charms, Spirit of Spring ! 
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Spirit of Spring. 


Spirit of Spring! thou com’st to wake 
The slumbering energies of earth ; 
The zephyr’s breath to thee we owe, 
Thine is the streamlet’s silver flow, 
And thine the gentle flowret’s birth, 
And their silence, hark! the wild birds break, 
For thy welcome, Spirit of Spring— 
Spirit of life, thy triumphs these, Spirit of Spring ! 


Spirit of Spring! when the cheek is pale, 
There is health in thy balmy air, 
And peace in that brow of beaming bright, 
And joy in that eye of sunny light, 
And golden hope in that flowing hair : 
Oh! that such influence e’er should fail 
For a moment, Spirit of Spring— 
Spirit of health, peace, joy and hope, Spirit of Spring 


Yet fail it must—for it comes of earth, 
And it may not shame its place of birth, 
Where the best can bloom but a single day, 
And the fairest is first to fade away. 


But oh! there’s a changeless world above, 
A world of peace, and joy, and love, 
Where, gather’d from the tomb, 
The holy hopes that earth has crost, 
And the pious friends that we lov’d and lost, 
Shall enjoy immortal bloom. 


Who will not watch, and strive, and pray, 
That his longing soul nay soar away, 
On Faith’s untiring wing, 
To join the throng of the saints in light, 
In that world for ever fair and bright, 
Of endless, cloudless Sprine! 


March, 1825. 
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